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ADVERTISEMENT* 



The following pages contain the result and 
experience of much personal labour, study> 
and expence. In one single page is frequently 
dietailed, that which has puzzled me for many 
Inopths to discover ; and which has, ultimately^ 
rendered important services to sortie hundreds 
of children. The book is printed on as econo-^ 
mical a plan as is Consistent with neatness> 
that more advantage niay accrue to the insti-^ 
tution, for the benefit of which the profits are 
to be applied, at my discretion; probably, in 
uniting some works of industry with educa-* 
tion. 

It is not to the siZe of the book, but to ita 
contents that I wish to recommend attention: 
and if the practical part of the work be read 
with precision i it will be better understood^ 
and afford more satisfadion. 

If any benevolent persons, conversant with 
the subjcA of education,yr{7w praSiice, should 

be 



ADVERTISEMENT, 

Ibe disposed to suggest improvements, which 
they think may be of advantage, in addition to 
my present system, I shall esteem it a privilege 
to receive their hints with deference, and pay 
them a marked attention. My objeft is m- 
provement; and I hope I shall always be atten- 
tive to promote it. With these observations, 
returning thanks to my noble and benevolent 
friends of every rank, among the subscribers, 

I remain, 

Their well-wishing friend, 
JOSEPH LANCASTER. 



INTRODUCTION. 



X HE rich possess ample means to realize any theory 
they may chuse to adopt in the education of their 
children, regardless of the cost; but it is not so with 
him whose subsistence is derived from industry: 
ignorance and incapacity often prevent his having 
proper views on the important subjeft of education, 
and when he has, slender resources as often prevent 
their being reduced to pra6licc. Yet, among this 
class of men, are found many who are not only use- 
ful members, but ornaments to society; and from 
the labours of these it is, that the public derive the 
conveniencies, and many of the comforts of life : 
but while they are toiling foi* the produftion of 
those comforts, their children are left destitute of 
a suitable education. Therefore, it has been ac- 
knowledged, that education, as it respefls those who 
are unprovided with it, ought to become a national^ 
Concern ; and this has been so long the public opi-* 
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Vlll INTROBUCTIOK. 

nion, that no doubt it would have become so, had 
not a mere Pharisaical, seflmaking spirit intervened 
to prevent it; and that in every party. 

A system of education, which would not gratify 
this disposition in any party, is requisite, in order 
to obviate the difficulty; and the reader will find a 
something said to that purpose in perusing this 
traft. — ^When I view the desolating effedls produced 
amongst the unprotefled and unbefriended orders 
of society, what shall I say? Alas! my brethren and 
fellow Christians of every denomination, you have 
been contending whose influence should be greatest 
in society, while a national benefit has been lost, 
and the poor objefts of it become a prey to vice, 
to an extent, that all your praiseworthy, but partial 
benevolence, can never repair. — A national evil 
requires a national remedy; let not this any longer 
be delayed : let your minds expand, free from every 
narrow principle, and let the public good become 
the sole obj eft of your united Christian efforts. 

Above all things, education ought not to be sub- 
servient to the propagation of the peculiar tenets 
of any se£l. Beyond the number of that seft, it 
becomes undue influence; like the strong taking 
advantage of the weak Yet, a reverence for the 
sacred name of (jod and the Scriptures of Truth; a 
detestation of vice; a love of veracity; a due atten- 
tion to duties to parents, relations, ^nd to society; 

carefulness 



INTHODUCtlOK. IX 

cai^efulness to avoid bad company; civility without 
flattery; and a peaceable demeanor; may be incul- 
cated in every seminary for youth, without violating 
the sanfluary of private religious opinion in any 
mind. 

When obedience to the Divine precepts keeps 
pace with knowledge, in the mind of any man, that 
man is a Christian; and when the fruits of Christi- 
anity are produced, that man is evidently a disciple 
of our Blessed Lord, let his profession of religion be 
what it may. The propagation of this knowledge, 
and the produftion of those fruits, increase the 
number of true Christians, which is far better than 
the increase of party to any extent; and, at the 
same time, proves beneficial to society, in the im- 
proved principles and condufl of its members; and 
in private life, by the steadiness and amiable dispo- 
sition of parents, masters, and children, who are in- 
fluenced by its mild and benignant precepts. 

Impressed with these sentiments, I feel a wish^ 
as every friend to mankind must, that names may 
perish, but truth prosper. 

That the profession of Christianity would culti- 
vate a spirit of unity, brotherly love, and peace; 
bearing one with another, in love; avoiding all 
differences from party spirit; and when they cannot 

unite 
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unite in religious opinions^ let their dissent be with 
Christian meekness^ and respe6l to the opinions of 
others. 

What a beautiful efre£l this would produce among 
those who are so unhappy as to live without reli- 
gion; and how would mankind gradually be allured 
into that spirit of ^^ charity, which suffereth longhand 
is kind; which envieth not, is not puffed up, and 
vaunteth not itself; doth not behave itself unseemly; 
seeketh not her own; is not easily provoked ; think- 
eth no evil; rejoicethnot in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth; believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things. — Charity which never faUeth." 

This spirit of charity is a spirit of love; but the 
seftmaking spirit of party is cruel, full of rancour 
and bitterness. The objeft of our Holy Religion is 
to exalt the Kingdom of Heaven; to bring into sub- 
je6lion every evil aft of the will in man, to the will 
of God. In the spirit of se£l and party, it is the 
objeft, though often blended with something better, 
to exalt a peculiar creed, to establish a name, to 
gain a degree of worldly honour, to set up the will 
and wisdom of man, and make an idol of it, and 
compel all to bow down and worship it- This is the 
harbinger of discord, the source of evil, and has 
often led the martyr to the stake, or unsheathed the 
druel sword.-— Oh ! that all, who really love and fear 

God, 
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God, in every profession, would remember, that 
God, and not man, is the obje6l of our worship; and 
consider how to please him^ and do his willy who is a 
God of love and of peace. Then the solicitude 
would -not be, to make men nominal Catholics 
or Protestants, Churchmen or Dissenters, but to 
exalt, by precept and example, the beauty and ex- 
cellency of our Holy Religion. The desire would 
not be the increase of proselytes to this name or 
the other, but to the only name given under 
heaven, whereby mankind can be saved — the name 
of Jesus; to which all must bow, in mercy or in 
judgment. The floods of wickedness which inun- 
date the world, have their spring in the malevolent 
dispositions of mankind. Christianity was intended, 
by its Divine Author, to countera6l and subdue 
these; to humble the most ferocious dispositions 
Into meekness, causing the lion to lie down with 
the lamb; and if any man, or body of men, want to 
do good, this is the most noble principle on which 
they can aft. The professors of the Christian name, 
are, alas! lamentably out of the Christian spirit. 
The cause which they are pledged in duty to sup- 
port, suffers by their divisions, like a besieged city, 
whose enemies are at its gates, or within its walls, 
and the citizens at daggers-drawing one with another; 
whereas, if they would all unite, and follow their 
Captain, they would turn the battle to the gate, and 
drive the enemies from their walls. I long to see 
men, who profess Christianity, contend not for 

creeds 
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creeds of faith, words, and napaes, but in thepraflictf 
of every heavenly virtue. '^ Let your light so shine 
before men, as to glorify your Father which is in 
heaven," is an injun6lion that commands our en- 
deavours to obey it. How happy will that day be, 
when men strive to show their faith by their works 
— that faith which works by love, and which coveteth 
no man's gold, silver, or apparel; but that all may 
follow that Holiness, without which none can please 
God. 

It is proper the reader should know why I take 
up so much of his time on this subje6l. I consider 
a seftarian spirit as the source of dissension and per- 
secution. I write thus, not only to expose its evil 
tendency, and caution others, but as a declaration of 
my own sentiments, which become of a little im- 
portance to the reader, as connefted with my pecu- 
liar plan of education, and the institution in which 
it hath pleased Providence to place me. Yet I be- 
lieve a man may espouse and defend religious 
opinions peculiar to himself and his friends, in that 
charity which is not puffed up, which thinketh no 
evil, and which vaunteth not itself; but that same 
charity will teach him to avoid controversy, strife, 
and all that leads to bitterness. It is on this prin- 
ciple I have hitherto a6led, and wish to continue to 
a6l. I desire to avoid making the education given 
to such a large number of children in my institu- 
tion, a means of instilling my own peculiar religious 

tenets 
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tenets intp their minds, and prefer the more noble 
grounds which I have recommended. I am a member 
of the society of Friends called Quakers*. I wish to 
avoid bringing my peculiar religious opinions into 
public controversy, and do not intend to do so, 
unless compelled; though I hope I may say, without 
ostentation, that I shall not be ashamed or afraid to 
vindicate them. Yet I sincerely hope, the modera- 
tion of my Christian brethren in other societies 
will spare me this trial. I am not vain enough to 
jset up as arbiter of the religious opinions of others, 
but wish all men would agree, as much as it is in 
their power, to do good; and, when doing so, cast 
all their sectarian opinions out of sight. For, 
whenever the Divine legacy of peace shall prevail 
on earth, it will be preceded by mutual condescen- 
sion, love and unity, among men; without which, 
j>roper care cannot be taken of their youth in ge- 
neral. As an additional inducement to make the 
preceding observations, I have at times been in- 
volved, much against my will, in more private con- 
troversy and argument on religious topics than was 
gt all agreeable to my feelings. 

* A name originally given to the society in contempt and re* 
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I 



N the year 1798, I opened a school for the in-\ 
struction of poor children, in reading, writing, > 
arithmetic^ and the knowledge of the Holy Scrip- l 
tures; the children were taught at the low price of 
fourpence per week. I knew of no modes af tuition 
but those usually in practice, and I had a practical 
knowledge pf them. The number of children who 
attended the school at that time, varied from ninety 
to a hundred and twenty. Being thus engaged in 
the study of education, with full liberty to make 
what experiments I pleased, whenever I found a- 
poor child whose parents were unable to pay fof * j 
his instruction, 1 gave him education gratis. This 
class of children increased so much, that above thirty' ! 
names were on the book as free scholars, in a short | 

, ? time; ! 
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time; and it. is Very probable no two childi'eil kitew 
that there were other free scholars in the school be- 
sides themselves. I attended the school personally^ 
retaining an assistant. It was not unattended with 
expence of wages^ rent, jtaxes, rewards, &c. As the 
income arising from the pay-scholars was much di- 
minished by the education I gave to so many, gratis^ 
and ihere were «till many more- objecfd of benevo- 
lence in the school and neighbourhood,! was anxious 
to find an expedieiit which would enable me to extend 
the usefulness of the institution, without additional 
expence to myself; and soon found two liberal-mind- 
ed persons, who readily seconded my views*, Thomas 
Sturge, of Newington Butts; and Anthony Sterry, of 
the High-street, Borough. They had been in the 
practice of p^ing the usual price to other sdxool- 
masters^ for thf education of- somfe children, 
whom they met wjilhin th^r endeiavOtti^ t€^ rejfeve 
distress. I prevailed on them to ent^if infft ^ sub-: 
, scripdon for ther education of poor qhildren, in lieir 
! of pay. Nothing but example \iiras wanting ; and, 
as soon as that was obtained, I easily rdised th^ sum 
specified in the first yefar's account ^nne:!ted. The 
subscription was quht of the nature of a contract:. 
Qf every guinea subscribed^ fifteen sIhiHings per ofk- 
fourth was Considered afs. the pdce of each child's^ 
education ; and the remaining six shillings was to 
be expended in books, rewards, and school ex- 
pences. 

* At Midsummer, 1801. /*, 

The 
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The arify peason who assisted me in msiiig sti1>> 
jMciptions^ was Elizabeth Fry^ wife.of Joseph Fry^ of 
die PouHiy, London. She solicited her immediate 
friends and connexions^ and was successful in ob- 
taining about twenty Hux guineas; with this kind 
assistance I was encouraged to go cheerfully through 
the toilsome drudgery of ndsing subscriptions for 
the second yete^ in which 1 was so successful as to 
double the ainount as well as the number of free 
scholars. Improvements in the modes of tuition 
had been made to good purpose^ in those two first 
yeais^ and a regular system of order established. 
Though a sjrstem of order was easily established^ a 
new system of tuition was another thing; and to 
this I found myself most unexpectedly and gradu- 
ally advancing* 

. The institution is greatly indebted to two gen- 
tlemen of the parish in which I live ; but^ as I fear, 
I am not at liberty to mention their names^ I can 
only say, they have, by their generosity, exempted 
the scliool'^house from all rent, for several years. 
Gratitude requires that this should be known, as, in 
consequence, I have been enabled to expend the 
money I should have employed in rent, &c. in 
* making experiments relative to the education of the 
poor. It is to be understood, this relates only to 
part of the premises connefled with the institution. 
The other part is on lease for fifty-nine ycjars; and 
I have constantly paid the ground-rent, thirty gui- 

B 8 neas 
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neas per annum, wiih6ut making any ciharge to 
the public for it. Most experiments^ whether Off 
the improvement of education, or on any other 
subjefty are attended with expence, which increased 
ffith the niiniber of trials. Many such experiments 
have been made, which proved quite useless, aind 
such as I should never attempt again. In other cased 
I have often gone the wrohg way to work, and acci- 
dentally stumbled on the .very object I was in quest 
i of. The result has been a new and efficient system 
of education; the principld of which is not ohly 
adapted to large manufaduring districts, ' but, with 
little variation in the mode'of applying it, to all the 
poor of the country^ and to village schools. 

« T • • . 

' ■ • 

Hitherto, none of the a6live friends of the insti- 
tution regarded it in any other light than a well- 
conduced school, with tSbme few improvements in 
the modes of instruftion. In fa6l, those who be-» 
friended it most, either never came to visit it, or 
never entered into its detail when they did. The 
Duke of. Bedford and Lord Somervitte were the first 
who visited It, and Entered closely into its de- 
tail. Lord Somerville told me, he saw its im-- 
portance from the first. I have a letter from the 
Duke on the subj eft, wherein he expresses himself 
thus : after describing his first visit, he says, '^ The 
advantages of the institution €truck me so forcibly^ 
they were so obvious and apparent, that I coi|ld not 
hesitate to give every encouragement in my poweir. 

to 
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to so laudable and beneficial a flan of education; 
which cannot but tend to better the condition^ and 
improve the morals^ of the lower classes^ in a very 
eminent degree. Fully and earnestly convinced of 
this important truth, 1 cheerfully authorize you to 
call on me for further assistance, whenever you 
think fit." The Duke, and his friend Lord Somer^ 
ville, have since shown every kindness to the insti- 
tution that could be wished. May their names ever 
be dear to every Englishman, who is a real lover of 
his country. It iis no wonder that I feel myself 
bound to express my honest gratitude in this public 
manner. But for their repeated, timely, and liberal 
assistance, the design would not so rapidly have ex- 
tended in its various branches. When they first 
visited the school, they began the subscription for 
buildings needful to enlarge the school-room; more 
scholars were daily applying for admittance, and 
the premises were so contrafled, that many morp 
could not have been admitted. It would have been 
a painful circumstance to me, to have refused ad- 
mission to such ; and I could not have received them 
without an extension of the premises. I had men*- 
tioned my wishes to several friends on this subje£):. 
They were persons not wanting in benevolence, 
but as they never came near the institution, which 
they had; all previously befriended, they did not 
enter into my views readily. Nor were they aware, 
that if the work was not begun in the proper time, 
it must Ve suspend^ twelve months longer. One 

b3 friend 
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friend did not like to take the responsibility^ oT 
standing first in a subscription^ upon himself. An*- 
other^ very properly^ did not like to stand before his 
father^ who was out of town ; and a third was indis- 
posed. Thus deprived of the energy of my most 
a£live friends^ the design remained dormant for 
want of a leader; but that office was amply supplied 
by the generosity of those two noblemen^ after 
whose example the subscription^ dated Third Months 
1803^ was raised. I had no person to aid me in so- 
liciting subscriptions; and calculated^ that I might 
travel about three hundred miles^ backwards and fop- 
wardsy at many different times^ to obtain them; If 
I could^ with propriety, have done entirely without 
public aid» as, in the outset, I intended doing, it 
would have been more agreeable to my wishes. It 
was my intention to erect the first building at my 
'own expence, but I found,, the sum which I could 
properly dedicatte to that object, was inadequate. 

The reader will be sensible, on perusing this, of 
the reason for inscribing this book to the Duke of 
Bedford and Lord Somerville; and, though dedica- 
tions are often founded in flattery, this has for its 
basis, gratitude and truth. But it was not alone in 
the subscription just alluded to, that they have 
shown their cheerful benevolence; for in the spring, 
.1804, I proposed to them extending the school 
from three hundred and fifty to seven hundred boys. 
For this purpose, it was calculated the sum of at least 

one 
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Aone hundred and eighty pounds was needful; 
and that> if it should appear proper^ when the 
experiment had been tried^ the subscription should 
remain open^ to enable me to extend it to a thou* 
sand.. The extension to seven hundred boys was 
made at a very triiiing expence ^bove the estir 
suite. 

*■■.#• . 

It seems likely^ the sum wanted to ere6l the 
buildings^ needful to make the proposed extenr 
sion to . one. thousand boys^ will be about three 
hundred pounds. The reason of the difference in the 
jestimates for extending the school to seven hundred^ 
and. that for. one thousand^ is^.that in a former case^ 
a contiguous buildings already erected^, was made 
use of .tQ aid the design; and thus. saved part of fi 
greater expence^ which otherwise must have been 
incurred. The extension. of the school from three 
hundred and fifty to above seven hundred children, 
was a most extraordinary thing; and proved^ after 
a thorough trial, the utility of the system and order 
established in the institution. Above four hundred 
children were admitted as scholars in about six 
weeks; and yet this surprising increase of numbers 
had no unpleasant effe£l on the order of the school. 
This great increase appeared, to some of my friends, 
who were not fully acquainted with what the system 
would bear, as likely to overwhelm every thing 
with. confusion; but I had the pleasure of establish- 

B 4 ing 
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ing the schoal for this large number^ and giving 
a proof of the practicability of my plan^ in six 

weeks. ♦ 

r 

When boys of common ability enter a new school^ 
there is generally a degree of reserve and shyness 
about them^ that does not wear off* for the first 
week or ten days. AH youth are influenced by 
example, and, like sheep, follow their leaders. The 
example prevalent in my school, was favourable to 
good order. When strange boys were admitted as 
scholars, their - attention was divided between the 
influence of shyness and example; and, before that 
shyness had worn off^ the power of example had in 
some measure habituated them to their duty. Thus 
situated, they daily improved in learning; and, sti- 
mulated by the hope of reward, shortly became as 
orderly as any boys in the school. 

In the outset of the institution, it was thought 
<^conomical if one child could be educated for one 
guinea per annum. The extension of the school 
from three hundred and fifty to nearly eight hundred 
children, in the short space of six weeks; the estab- 
lishment of a school for nearly two hundred girls, 
all educated on the same plan, prove, that the system 
of order and tuition is adequate to the instru£lion 
of a thousand children, or more, in one institution; 
and wUhoiU any advlt assistant teachers. This sub- 
scription 
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ficription now remains open for public aid, with a 
view to extend the experiment to a thousand boys. 

In the third year's account of subscriptions and 
expenditure^ it will be observed, I adhered to the 
original plan of the institution, as arranged with the 
first subscribers to the school; the expcnce of each 
child being estimated at one guinea per annmiiy and 
the surplus numbers on the list varying from 
three to five hundred free scholars, were solely 
educated at my own expence ; and, under the bless- 
ing of Divine Providence, in consequence of my 
own inventions and discoveries, l^or the fourth, or 
present year of the institution, which will end at 
midsummer, 18Q5, 1 engage that all the annual sub- 
scriptions necessary to be raised for the expences of 
the boys' school, shall not exceed two hundred and 
axty pounds; and, that when the plan is extended to 
a thousand boys, the annual subscriptions need not 
exceed three hundred pounds, for defraying every 
expence. This economical plan of usefully edu- 
cating a thousand scholars, is done at a much less 
expence than any of my friends ever expefted me 
to reduce to pra£lice; and which,- if I had been told 
three years since were possible, I should have had 
great doubt of the fa6l, if I had not also thought it 
incredible. £ut fa£b are stubborn things. 

It will be considered, that, in all new experiments, 
there is a difficulty in knowing how to proceed 

righjly. 



I 

I 
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rightly. I stood alone in the early stage of the in^ 
stitution^ having to grope my own way^ as in the 
dark^ under many difficulties and discouragements, 
in exploring a new and untried> but practicable path 
to usefulness; no wonder if I sometimes took the 
wrong road^ to attain my obje6l^ instead pf the right 
one; if I sometimes made experiments that ended 
in expence and disappointment^ and that repeat^ 
edly. But this only stimulated me to more diligence; 
and^ instead of being depressed by these circum- 
stancesj I eagerly and resolutely pursued the impor* 
tant obje6l in view; till^ I may say^ under the Divine 
blessings without which all my labowrs would haoe 
been of no aoaily hitherto I have been helped to 
accomplish far more than I expefled: having 
established a system of education^ adapted to the 
poor^ in a remarkable manner; and in which there is 
nothing but what is simple and easy^ to persons 
disposed to engage in similar plans. Experiments 
are seldom made without expence: few of mine 
were^ as to labour^ time^ and money. I do not 
regret that I have never charged them to public 
account; nor do I ever intend to do so. When I 
had made any experiment^ and found it beneficial^ 
I have introduced the praftice of it generally into 
the institution; and am willing to use my best en- 
deavours to lay it before the public, in as plain and 
simple a manner as I can^ for the benefit of the rising 
generation. When an experiment has proved unsuc- 
cessful, it hasbeen buried in oblivion. But all this has 

enabled 
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enabled me to ascertain, that were I to begin a ne^t 
institution, with funds in hand, I should be able, by 
my former experience and recent improvements, to 
establish it in a comparatively short time, and at a 
much less expence of capital. When the buildings 
for the boys' and girls' schools are completed to the 
extent designed, they will accommodate a thousand 
boys, and three hundred girls. The whole expence 
of which will not exceed one thousand pounds^ to 
which I shall have contributed upwards of two hun- 
dred myself. Notwithstanding, whilst these ex- 
periments have been reducing to pra6>ice, some 
hundreds of children have began and finished their 
education; and many of them are now grown to 
man*n estate^ and promise to become useful mem- 
bers of society. 

Another design, supported by a subscription, be- 
gan by the Duke of Bedford znd Lord Somei'vUle^ is a 
plan for training lads and young men as school- 
masters, by a praftical knowledge of these improved 
modes of tuition, to be obtained in my institution, 
and under my own eye. Of its importance little 
need be said; it must be sufficiently striking to 
every benevolent mind. Its chief charafleristic is, 
that it will give to the new method of education, 
the power of spreading itself wherever it is required. 
This subscription continues open for public bene- 
volence; eight lads, and several men, are now in a 
course of training as schoolmasters. . Benevolent 
persons, who are or may be subscribers of at least 

ten 
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ten pounds to this fund, can onbf have the privilege 
of having schoolmasters recommended by me, a^ 
qualified to undertake the care of institutions^ which 
they may wish to establish on the same plan as the 
one I am treating of. 

It is sincerely to be hoped, that public assistance 
will be so liberally bestowed, as to give efficiency 
to the plan. The subscription do^s not, at present, 
yet amount to near one half of what it shovild do, 
to carry the design into efFeft, It seems probable, 
that when I have had a little more praftice and ex- 
perience in the art of training men to a knowledge 
of their duty as schoolmasters, hundreds of persons 
might be properly qualified, in ?ui expeditious 
manner, and at a trifling expence* 

. Another method of assisting this institution is, 
by benevolent persons sending left-ofF clothes, 
both woollen and linen, to the institution, to 
be made up by the girls, as clothing for either 
boys or girls, who may be most in need of them. 
In many gentlemen's families it frequently happens, 
that good articles of apparel are sold for a mere 
trifle, which, by being properly bestowed on the 
poor, to be made up for themselves or their chil- 
dren, would conduce much to their ease and com-^ 
fort; whereas, at present, the poor often go without 
what would be worth thirty shillings to them, that 
a servant may put five in his own pocket. 

Accour\t 
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Account of Money collected and expended for the use 
of the Free-School, Borough-Road, Southwark, 
instituted by Joseph Lancaster, 6th Month, 1801. 



L. 8. D. 

COLLECTED •» 118 10 



EXPENDED- 

113 Boys, Tuition in Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, 

158. per Annum each • ■ 84 15 

10,000 Quills (Pinions) 7s. 6d. per thousand ••• 3 15 

1 1 Purses, lettered, 10s. • \ 

7SilverPens, 11. 9s .«•«•.••• \. 2 17 

6 Half-crowns, engraved " A Reward for Merit," 18«. \ 

300 Toys, &c. 36 Premiums 9 16 5 

Coals for Firing, one Chaldron 2 13 4 

Expence of 6 Excursions : to Wandsworth, Clapham, 
Sydenham, Norwood, and Blackheath, with 50, 
80, or 124 Boys at a Time, as a Recreation and 

Reward of Attention to their Learning 2 16 6 

4 Dozen Writing Books, for Boys unable to pay for them 12 
10 Dozen Slates, at 4s. 6d. per Dozen 2 5 

2 Dozen Universal Spelling Books •••••.•« 

3 Dozen Ditto, by Markham 

1 Dozen Barbauld's Hymns 

1 Dozen Pastoral Lessons V I ^6 

4 Dozen Hints for Children ^ 



I 



2 3 



Carryforward 113 9 3 



«i m 



Brought 
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Bfotight forward 113 9 3 

Printing 500 (Bills) " Directions for Writing with Ac- 
curacy'* \^ J 2 ^ 

300 Cards Ditto *- • 

Ditto 1500 Commendatory Tickets 

130 Leather Ditto, lettered " A Reward for Merit," &c. 3^ 3r 
30 Vols. Addition to the Library and Class Books ...... 1 15 6 



lAiiU 



119 6 9 
BALANCE due to J. L ••*• 16 • 

118 10 



N. B. The School Circulating Library consists of above 300 V<Js. 
calculated to improve the Morals of Youth, which they are 
permitted the Use of gratis, according to Merit. 



Number of Free Scholars admitted •••• • • 134 

Gone to Place or apprenticed • • • • • 13 ) ^i 

7 expelled for bad Behaviour or Non-attendance ; 1 dead"^ > 

Present Number of Free Scholars 1 IS 



Exclusive of the Free School, above 100 Scholars have received' 
Instruction at about half the common Price. From such as are un- 
able to pay. Free Scholars are selected. By simplifying the usual Me-' 
ihods of Tuition, considerable Benefit has arisen to the Institution ; and 
from establishiiig a regular System of Order, with correspondent and 
reciprocal Checks on each dependent Part, much of its Energy, Use« 
Ailness, and Reputation has been derived. Premium^and Rewards 
for Merit have proved highly serviceable; it is proverbial, that 
''The Hope of Reward sweetens Labour;" a^d the Practice has 
verified it. In many Instances, that, which without them would 
have been an unprofitable Toil, has become a Pleasare* Tuition, ui 
this School, is conducted solely by the senior Boys, employed as 

Teachers: 
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Teaelien: the Master treating them i^h peculiar Attention, and 
BOt sparing suitable Encouragement when merited ; such is their 
Activity and Diligence, that no other Assistance is necessary at 
present, or likely to be so in future. J. L. can say with Truth, that 
owing to these Advantages, he has no more Labour with i350 Children^ 
than he formerly had with 80, and can do them superior Justice in 
Tuition.— —Having thus succeeded beyond Expectation, he looks 
with Pleasure to the Public, and those benevdent Persons who have 
hitherto aided his Designs, for future and energetic Support; and 
trusts the Result will prove a similar Gratification to their Minds^ in 
the future Prosperity and Usefulness of the Institutioii. 

James - Street, Borough-Road, 
25th of 6th Month, (June), 1802. 



Account of Money colle&ed and expended hy Joseph 
Lancaster, for the Use of the Free School, from 
Midsummer, 1802^ to Midsummer, 1803. Instituted 
hyhim, 1801. 

L. S.' D. 

COLLECTED 2S8 1 6 



EXPENDED. 
No. 

1. Tuition, SlTBoys, in Reading, Writing, and Artth'^ 

metic 15s. per Annum each •• 162 15 

SCHOOL EXPENCES. 

3 Twenty-five Thousand Pinions, at 7s. 6d. per Thou- 
sand « 9 7 



Carry forward 172 2 6 

firought 
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I** s. o« 
Brooght forward 173 2 # 

3 Two Reams of Writing Paper^ for 160 Writing Books, 

Gifb to those nnable to pa J for them S 3 

4 Seren Dozen Slates »••• 18 

5 To Printing 4500 BUls 2 5 

PREMIUMS. 

6 Fire Thousand Tots 16 16 

7 Seren £>ozen (old) Children's Books 19 

8 Twenty-five French Half Crowns, engraved^ " A Re- 

ward for Merit" 4 17 ^ 

9 Three SUr Medals 18 

10 Eight Silver Pens, 3s. each 14 

11 Thirty-six Purses 12 

SCHOOL BOOKS, &C. 

12 Twelve Walkingame's Tutors, 6 Trimmer's Intro- 

duction to the Knowledge of Nature, and Use of 
the Holy Scriptures; and about 30 Vols. Additions 
to the Library, and Books for the Use of the 
School 4 10 

13 One Thousand Printed Reports 1 19 6 

14 Six Excursions to Clapham, Wandsworth, Richmond, 

&c. with select Companies, 30, 40, and 60 Boys 4 5 0' 

15 Three Dutch Stoves, fixing ditto, &c. •• 4 6 6 

16 Two Chaldron of Cinders, and 10 Bushels of Coals 2 7 

17 To White-washing School Rooms 1 10 

18 Three Hundred Loads of Rubbish, at 4d. per Load, 

for raising the Play Ground 5 

19 Two Hundred Tracts, Improvements in Education, 

for the Use of the Subscribers •...• 117 

20 To 20 Leather Tickets, lettered, " Attention to Writ- 

ing, Arithmetic, Sic.*' • 10 

239 1 6 
BALANCE due to J. L. , 11 

228 1 6 
Numbef 
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Kumber of Free Scholars adntitied . . i . ; . . 246 

Gone to Pl^ce or apprenticed 22 

Expelled for N<Mi«attendance . ; ,,,.., 

Present Number of Free Scholars 220 



4} ^^ 



Expldmt&ry ObseroaHons on the above Detail of 

Expences. 



. !.. 



:i f'J 



The Article No. 2. The Pinions have been used for Pencil Cases, 
as well as pens ; and a Number of Scholars have been taught to make 
Pens, which has increased the Consumption. 

No. 8. Silver Medals are daily used, as a Badge of Distinction for 
Merit,and occasionally given away, when merited by Improvement. 

No. 12. It has been found beneficial to vary the Class-Books, 
that Sameness may not tire or disgust the juvenile Mind. The Li- 
brary is very useful, the Books being lent out gratis, to those who 
merit the Privilege ; it at once alfords the Means of Instruction, in a 
very chcapr,exjtensiv« WsQr^andis conducive to Emulation in Learn* 
ing at the same Time. 

' No. li. i: L. convinced that a Play Ground adjoining the School- 
Room attaches the Children to School, while-thbse who come from a 
great Distance, and bring their Dinners with them, are kept from 
Xh^ Streets, and their Morals preserved, he concludes that, as he pays 
the Rent-(^thi Ground, his Friends caa have Jio. Objection to so need-* 
ful a Measure for the Children's Accommodation. 

No. 19. This Article of the Expenditure has been introduced at 
the Desire of a Number of respectable Subscribers, and will not 
again recur, unless on similar Grounds. 



•R-E P O'R Ti 

During the last Year, the Progress of the institution towards 
Maturity ha^ been rapid; the Qrganization of the System greatly 
iippcpv^ ; and the Introduction of new Methods of Tuition, in 
Spelling and Arithmetic, productive of very important Advantages 
to the.SchoJars: their Efforts towards Proficiency in those Branches 
of uMfiil JLncfwledgehfiye ieen more than double, and the Trouble 

• 7, ^ attendant 
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« 

attendant on the Teacher*6 Duty, rendered mueh lof. Indnddiid . 
Scl^olars spt^Iing 3a,00a Words, and working 2500 Sums, (in the first* 
four Rules,) per Annum; whereaB, the same Space of Tiine» in ikm 
common Modes of Tuition, would have been, for the most Part, irre- 
trievably lost in Idleness. 

Having been thus favoured with Success, J. L. looks with Con£« 
dence to th^ Pvblie, and those ben^vpl^nt Persons wba h4v« hitherto 
aided his Designs, for future and ener^jftic Support ; and trusts the 
Result will prove a similar Gratification to their Minds, in the future 
Prosperity and Usefulness of the Institution. 

Borough-Road, 
2^th of 6th Month, |803. 



Third Year*s Account qf AnnwA Recefpt and Etc- 
pendUure, for J. Lancaster's^ Imtitution, ending 
Midsummer, 1804. 

!<• S. O* 

COLLECTED •,...... ^3 7 

EXPENDED. . 

Education for 12 Months for 212 Boys, at 15S. each Boy 159 

Silver Pens , !• 13 6) 

10 Ditto Medals 3 7 6> ^ ^^ ^ 

Several Excursions with 180 Boys, to Clapham; 450 to 
the Green Park ; to Greenwich, {Sydenham, and 
Kew, with select Parties 9 5 



I 



/ 



Carry fimmd 172 ii& o 

Brought 
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1. S. D* 

Brqtjgkt forwwd . 172 16 

Sundries, for the Encouragement of the Children, as 

Gingerbread-nuts, Apples, Oranges, Cherries, &c. 

&c. for Scr^mUe^ , 4 6 

Weekly Rewards for the Monitors who teach the several 

C^fcs, varying firom Id. to 6d. according to th^r 

Stations > 15 

Twienty-five Thousand Pinions, at 7s. (5d. per Thousand 9 7 6 

Sundries, as Ink-stands, Naili, Pencils, &c 210 6 

Several Thopsaiid Toys, as Bats, Balis, Kites, &c. &c. 16 6 

Repairs, ^c. for the School-Room 5 10 

^25 16 

BALANCE due to J. L , 2 9 

223 7 



OBSERVATIONS. 

Vt is a Pleasure to J. Lancaster to inform his. Friends, that the 
Institution they have so kindly assisted him .to establish, continues 
increasing in Usefulness. That he has made several additional Im* 
provements in the Methods of instructing the Poor; and that it is 
likely, less than another Year will enable him to complete an entire 
new System of Tuition, which he hopes will be a national Benefit 
In Consequence of his recent Improvements, he has been able to 
educate, during the first half Year, 300, and the last half Year, 500 
Children, without more additional Expence to himself than 10/. 
above the Expenditure (225/. 16«.) named in the Account. The 
ensuing Year he proposes to educate 700 Boys, finding them in 
Books, with much Encouragement, Rewards, &c. for 260/. the Sum 
he means to raise the Subscription to. He is confident that 300/. per 
Annum would educate 1000 Boys, if his Premises were large enough 
to accommodate them ; and hopes the Liberality of a benevolent 
Public will enable him speedily to realize this important Object, and 
thus complete his grand Experiment for improving the Education of 
the Poor. 

c2 3d Day 



so 



3d Day of 3d Mo. (March) 1803. 

SUBSCRIPTION, 

For the Expences of Buildings ere&ed and ereSing, 
for the Accommodation of the Cliildren attending 
the Institution for the Purpose of improving and 
facilitating the Means of Education, to the indus- 
trious Classes of the Community, in the Boraugjh- 
Road, George's Fields, Southwark. 



. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

1 


The Duke of Bedford ♦ . 

T/>rd Somerville 

Earl Stanhope 

Henry Thornton, M. P. 
Sir Rob. Barclay, Bart. M.I 
Samuel Thornton, M. P. 
Ebenezer Maitland .... 
John Maitland ....... 


L. 

5 

5 

10 

5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


s. 
5 
5 
10 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


WilliamWilberforcc M.P. 

Joseph Smith 

RobertBarday 

Robert Howard 

George Whitehead , . . . 

John Walker 

Matthew Howard 

Edward Janson .•«••.. 


Henrv Hoare 




Edward Shewell 


William Henry Hoare 

Samuel Hoare 

Wilson Birkbeck .... 




George Tiemey, M. P. . . 

John Shewell 

Thomas Reynolds 

William Forster Reynolds 
Henry Sterry 


William Nanson .... 
Samuel Southall .... 





L. S. 

5 5 



.5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



Carried oyer 152 



* The Duke of Be.dpord sent a larger Sum, unexpected and 
'fmsolicited; requesting J. Lancaster to apply the Surplus in any 
Manner he might judge most beneficial to the Institution ) tt has 
accord! n{;ly been placed to account as a Donation in aid of the 
jiniJUalSkbscripHan, 

Brpught 
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SyBSCRIBERS. 



L. S. 



Brought over 152 

John Pirn '. ! 5 

J. C. Lettsom b 

Joseph Foster 5 

Waiiam Storrs Fry . . .'. 5 

Isaac Walker '. !» 

Jacob F. Reynolds .../.' 5 

Thomas W.Smith / 5 

David Barclay, (per R. B.) 5 

John Eliot 5 

Robert Were 5 

Robert Barclay, (Banker) 5 

John H. Tritton 5 



5 
5 
5 
^ 
B 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



t. 8. 

James Sheppard 5 5 

Nicholas Vansittart,M.P. 5 5 

George Shepley 5 5 

Mary Sterry 5 5 

Edward Gray 5 5 

Walker Gray 5 5 

Anthony Horn. 1 ..... . 5 5 

John Gray 5 5 

Richard Reynolds 5 5 

Jens F. Hage, from Copeti" 

hagen 5 5 

Sundry smaller Donations 13 12 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPT AND EXPENDITURE 

For the Purposes described in the preceding Page. 

RECEIPT. 

L. S.^D. 

Cash, as per Subscription List 280 2 Q 

J. X^NCA9TE|(.'s Contribution of th^ Fi^rst Building 87 15 $ 



EXPENDITURE, 
Cast (tfthe First Building, iDmensians 35 Feet by 33.) 

Bricklayer's Work 60 10 0*) 

Carpenter's Work 84 10 of 

Extra Carpenter's Work 15 or^^^ ^ ^ 

Glaxing 7 o o ) • 

^ c3 ADDITION 



ft 



ADDmOX TO DITTO. 

L. S. D. 

Carpenter's Work 54 15 

Bricklarer's ditto 60 

Fonning a JunctioD b e iw ee u the two Build- 
ing?, Desks, &c ^00 

Plumber^s Work 9 

Glazier's 7 

Piving the school-Rooin 12 5 5 

I>imcnsian9ofthttaoSciool'Ro(mttmiiedimame,7SFc€i 
*y33. 



S. D. 



^161 17 • 



SMALL BriLDIXC* 

Carpenter's Work - 

finckla^er's ditto 

Plumber's Work, Glazing, &c 

40 Feetby 14 



9 3 

16 1 
10 15 


0^ 

4 


y 36 




367 17 6 



All the above since united in one Boom. 



J. Lancaster respectfully presents the preceding Account to 
the Subscribers to the Buildings erected for the Enlargement of 
his School'Rooms.—TheiT Liberality, rendered doubly^ valuable by 
the generous Confidence reposed in him, will at once increase his 
Powers of Usefulness, and give Energy to his Designs for the Com- 
pletion of the Object in View. — He trusts his Endeavours have 
shown the Undertaking worthy of the Notice it has received ; and 
that by the Blessing of Divine Praoidcnce, it may prove a Source of 
Benefit to the rising Generation, and of Heari-feH Saftisfiaction to the 
noble-minded Friends of Humanity, who have so cordially aided its 
early Progress. 
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SCHOOL-HoUSE, BoRO'UGl^-kbAD, 

22d cf 12th MoKTH, (December,^ 1803^ 



FREE 



S3 



FREE -SCHOOLS, 



FOR TH8 



EDUCATION OF FATHERLESS AND OTHER POOR 

CHILDREN, 

Sar^k-Roadi George's Fkidi, ^mithivark. 



■U— lAMMBI^BAkl 



' I 



'' Th^ Boys' School was instituted ^ a Free School, 
by Joseph Lancaster, in 1801; and is aftually ex- 
tended to Seven Hundred Boysy who are instru6led 
upon a Plan entirely new; by means of which, ONE 
MASTER alone can educate One Thousand Boys, in 
Heading, Writing, and Arithmetic, as effeftually, 
and with as little Trouble^ as Twenty or Thirty have 
ever been instru6ted by the usual modes of Tui^ 
ticni. 

'' From the very great utility of this system of 
Education, a Subscription has been set on foot to sup- 
port it ; and several of the principal Subscribers are 
desnrous of extending this Establishment to at least 
One Thousand Boys, and also to ere6l a School 
lloom for Girls, upon a similar Plan^ with the addic- 
tion of Needle Work, under the care of the Two 
Sisteis of Joseph Lancaster/' 

c 4 FOR 



24,- 



FOR BUILDINGS, 



SUBSCRIBERS TO THE BOYS' SCHOOL. 







L. S. 

The Duke of York .... 10 10 
The Duchess of York . . 10 10 
The Duke of Bedford . . 10 10 

Lord Somerville 10 10 

Earl Stanhope 5 

W. Wilberforce, M. P. 10 

H. Hoare, Esq 10 

W. H. Hoare, Esq 5 

John Walker, Esq 5 

John Shewell, Esq 5 

Sir John Hort, Baronet 5 
William Nanson, Esq, . . 5 
Henry Thornton, M. P. 5 
William Smith, M. P. . . 5 
Sir Joseph Banks, Baronet 5 
Robert Thornton, M. P. 10 
Samuel. Southall, Esq. ..50 
Honourable P. Pusey ..55 
C. Wywill 5 5 



L. 8. 












Isaac Walker, Esq 

Robert Howard, Esq. . . 
Dowager Lady Donegal 
Peter La Touche, jun.M.P. 
The Bishop of Durham 

T. Bonar, Esq 

Samuel Thornton, M. P. 
The Earl of Uxbridge . . 
Viscount Chetwynd . . . 
The Miss Thompsons . . 
The Duke of Somerset . . 

Lord Yarborough 

Lord Harrowby 

Marquis of Hertford . . . 
Earl of Winchelsea . . . .- 
John Brickwood, jun. . • 

Walker Gray 

B. Bouverie 

William M. Pitt, M. P. . 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 







5 
5 
5 
5 





10 10 
5 5 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 





Q 
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*'\^-* \ '• u 'M ^^ proposed to extend this subscription, to erect a school-rGom 
; liable of containing 1000 boys. 



SUBSCRIBERS TO THE GIRLS' SCHOOL. 



L. S. 

Earl Stanhope '5 

Countess Stanhope . . • . 5 

Mrs. Lackner 5 

John Walker, Esq 5 



L. S. 

* ■ * 

Thomson Bohar, Esq. ..50 
Mrs. Ebmie^er Maitland 5 
Dowaffcr Xady Donegal 5 
The Ean of Uxbridge ..55 

Viscount 



Ne5 

SUBSCRIBERS TO THE GIRLS* SCHOOL. 

(Continued.) 



L. s. 
Viscount Chetwynd ... 5 
The Miss Thompsons ..50 
The Duchess of Somerset 5 5 

Benjamin Keene 5 5 

John Penn, M. P 5 

Miss Neville 5 

Lady Harrowby 3 



Dowager Marchioness of 

Stafford 3 3 

C. S. Oliver, M. P S 

Marchioness of Hertford 5 

Earl of Winchelsea . . * . 5 

Honourable P. Pusey ... 55 

Lady Hort 3 3 



Honourable Mrs. Ryder 3 1 Lady Somers 2 

Mrs. Brogden 5 5 1 Lady De Dunstanville . . 2 :? 

It is intoided to enlarge the girls' school-room to hold 300 girls. 



SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Are receioed at the following Barkers: 

Messrs^ Ransom, Morel and. and Co. Pall Mall; Messrs. 
HoAREs, Fleet Street; Messrs. HaI^keys and Co. Fenchurch 
Street;. and by Jos. Lancaster, at his School House, In the 
Borough-Road. 



THE FOLLOWING IS THE PLAN OF THIS SCHOOL. 

THE BASIS OF WHICH IS EMULATION AND REWARD. 

All who will, may send their Children, and have 
them educated. Freely ; ( the Expence of Writing 
Books excepted ; ) and those to whom the above 
Offer may not prove acceptable, may pay for 
them at a very moderate Price. 

This School is not established to promote the Religious Principles 

of any particular Sect ; but> setting aside all party distinctions, its 

object is to instruct Youth in useful Learning, in the leading and 

uncontroverted principles of Christianity, and to train them in the 

pf actice of moral habits, conducive to their future welfare, as virtu* 

OU9 men and useful members of society. 

SUBSCRIPTION, 



S6 



SUBSCRIPTION 

FOR TRAINING <YOtJTfi AS SCHOOLMASTRRS. 

The Design of this Subscription is to provide h 
Fund for the Maintenance of young Men disposed 
to follow the Profession of Schoolmasters^ fot 
which they are to be qualified^ by making them prac^ 
tically conversant in the new System of Education; 
this will be done in J. L.'s Institution^ and under 
his own immediate Care. When this Objeft is 
attained^ they will be recommended to Situations 
for which Schoolmasters may be wanted. If the 
Subscription proves sufficiently liberal^ they will 
be qualified to teach some Woiii of Industry; as 
Shoe-making, Tayloring, Basket-making, &c. to the 
Children whom they may have under their Care. 



L. s. 

The Marquis of Blandford 10 

The Marquis of Lansdown 5 

Lord H. Petty 5 

RightHon. J. C. Villiers, 

M. P 5 

Lord Webb Seymour ... 5 
Right Hon. John Foster^ 
Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for Ireland 5 
Robert Thompson, Esq. ..50 
The Miss Thompsons ... 5 

Lady Carbery 10 

Benjamin Hobhouse,M.Pk 5 

James Martin, M. P. . . . 5 
Archbishop of Dublin ..50 



L. s. 
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PRINCIPLES 



FMINCIPJLES 



ON WHICH 



THE INSTITUTION 



IS CONDUCTED, 



1 HE influence a master has over his scholars is 
very great; the veneration wherewith they regard 
him is almost equal to idolatry^ and that simply by 
his conduct in his station ; so much so^ that they are 
all his willing servants^ and doubly proud to be his 
ambassadors on trivial occasions: his smiles are 
precious, and even bitter things are sweet, when 
bestowed by his hand. 

The following quotation may be worthy the 
reader's attention: — '^ By way of sport, or to try 
the dexterity of the pupils, the master leads them to 
a clump of trees, and, while he is counting fifteen, 
every one must climb up some tree, so high, as to 
be out of the reach of his cane; all exert themselves, 
with much laughter, to escape the stick, as if some 
wild beast were at their heels; if any one be defec- 
tive 



so 

tive in agility,, he will be reached, and receive the 
penance of a few playful strokes/' — SaUzmanrCs 
Gymnastics for Youth, page 226. 

These playful strokes, from a companion or an 
equal, would most likely produce a tough battle> 
and bla<^lc eyes; but from a master,' a beating, we 
read, is taken very pleasantly. The effefls of ap- 
probation, or the contrary, expressed by the senior 
boys to lesser, seem to carry a degree of weight, 
almost similar to that of their master. Whenever a 
neat, ingenious trick, of a mischievous nature, has 
been played, we may be sure some arch wag, wjjp 
officiates as captain of the gang, perhaps a Frank- 
lin*, was the original and life of the conspiijicy. 

The 
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• ** When embarked with other ehildreii, the hdm was commonly 
lieputed to me;» particvlatiy on diflcult occasions; and in ever/ 
other .prqiect, I was almost always the leader of the troop, whom I 
sometimes involved in embarrassments. — I shall give an instance of 
this, which demonstrates an early disposition of mind for public en^- 
terprizes, though the one in question was not conducted by justice. 
JThe mill-pond was terminated on one side by a marsh, upon which 
we were accustomed to take our stand, at high water, to angle for 
ttnair fish. By dint of walking, we had converted the plaee into a 
perfect quagmire. My proposal was to erect a wharf, that shouki 
afford us firm footing, and I pointed out to my companions a large 
heap of stones, intended for the building a new house near the marsh, 
and which were well adapted to the purpose. Accordingly, when 
the workmen retired in the evening, I assembled a number of my 
play-fellows, and by labouring diligently* like ants, sometimes fbip- 
of us uniting to carry a single stone, we removed them all, and con- 
structed our little quay. The workmen were surprized next morning 

at 
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Hib predominant feature in the youthful dispositioit 
it ah almost irresistible propensity to a£Uon; this> 
if properly controlled by suitable employment^ 
will become a. valuable auxiliary to the master;. but, 
if n^glefiied^ will be apt to degenerate into rebellion, i 
JtStaie tfotiths^ whm treated as cyphers, ixMl generally 
shoTt their consequence by exercising themselves in i 
nitschief. I am convinced^ by experience^ that it ia \ 
pi^£Hcable • for teachers to acquire a proper dond-^ 
nlon^ over the minds of the youth under their care, 
by dire£Ung those aflive spirits to good purposes* 
This liveliness should never be repressedj but 
direi^ed to useful ends; and I have ever found, ( 
the 'surest way to cure a mischievona boy was to 
make him a monitor. I never knew any thing sue? 
ceed much better, if so well. 

In education nothing can be more important than 
ecdnoiny of time, even when we have a reasonable 
p)rospe6l of a good portion of it at our disposal; 
but it' is most jpcculiarly necessary in primary 

scbopis, and* in the instru6lion of the poor: — cases 

.■*- ' '"•■• <>'■'•■ ■ . 

■ I • ■ * 

at^not finding tb^ir stones^ which had been conveyed to onr wharf. 
£iiqiuri^ were made respecting the authors of this conveyance: we 
were discovered; compUints were urged against us; many of u»un- 
4etwe]it'correotu>a pq th^ pnH of our parents ; and though I strenu^ 
9ii^]][ .dfjtoded the UtiUty of the work, my parents at length con* 
yinced me^ that nothing but what was strictly honest could, be use- 
ftii^-ifif^ Lift and markstfDr. Ftanklin, Vol. T. 

\*^* wherein 
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wherein the pupil seldom has too much on fajf 
hands; and very often a fine genius or noble talents 
are lost to the state> and to mankind^ from the want 
of it. If we wish to do the best for the welfare, of 
youths and to promote their interest through lififi^' 
it will be well for us to study economy of .thefar 
precious time. '^ Be careful of time,** says the phir. 
losopher, ^' for time is the stuff life is made of.'*. Iq 
this respe6l, I would recommend the te^eheM, pf 
youth, for example, to the industry of the Chicif^ae. 
waterman, who plies one oar with his ri^ht foot; 
another with his left hand, dexterously guiditig^the 
sail, in the mean time, with his right hand, \^hile fa'e 
enjoys his whiff of tobacco seemingly quite at faiti 
ease, . •'..";. ., 

As a further proof of the benefit resulting from 
this mode of rnstru6lian, the following instance: is 
remarkable. Several boys belonging to my school 
were in the habit of playing truant continually^ 
This habit was contracted, as it jusually isy by fj;er 
quenting bad, idle company. One boy. seeme4 
quite incorrigible : his father got a log and chain, 
chained it to his foot, and in that condition, beating 
him all the way, followed him to school repeatedly; 
Nothing was of any avail — ^neither was the lad re- 
formed by any thing the parent could do. At last 
he was reformed by a contest about an old fiishf 
nail. I am not fond- of laying wagers; but^ without 

any 



any other design than the improvemolilb of twa 
classes^ by raising a spirit of emulatioa' amdng them^; 
I betted with one of my subordinate mdnitoila, a 
dUUing against an old rusty nail, that another class 
wmild pxcel in writing on the slate^ that in which 
he taught In case it did^ the old rusty nail was to 
bd( mi^e; and the oddity of the thing tickled the 
fiujicy of the boys, and served as well for the bone 
of contention as any thing else. Both classes were 
disposed to exert all their poweis on the occasion, 
determined not to be excelled. I lost the wager 
kk the sequel ; but if it had been fifty times the 
Talue^ it could not have had a better efTefl than it 
had. The truants I have been mentioning were in 
the two contending classes. The interest they took 
in the honour of their classes was so greats that in- 
ttead of playing truant^ they came to school^ to aid 
their companions in securing the honour^ which was 
more than the prize. The interest they took in the 
thing Was so greats that they became pleased with 
school ; and^ above all^ the almost incorrigible boy 
became reformed^ and one of the best proficients in 
learning in the whole school ; and for two years after, 
which he remained with me^ no more was heard of 
his playiiig truant. Thus^ a little emulation and 
mental interest in what he had to do^ produced that 
impi^ement in condu£l, and delight in learning, 
which lii^ither the log^ nor the horse-whip, or any 
othef «evere treatment he received from bin filther, 

n could 
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could produce. The reformation was more striking 
in him^ because he seemed a more hardened of^ 
fender; but there were several others who were 
completely reformed at the same time^ and by. the 
same means. It is by the application of this powec" 
ful influence^ and by controlling and dire6ling.tfae 
influence lads have over each other^ to useful puxir 
poses^ that^ under the blessing which hath rested jQf 
my labours^ I have been so successful ; and I believe*, 
that others who may wish to establish similar ii^stir 
tutions^ upon the same principles as mine^ intt$( 
build on the same foundation. The: passions of thp 
human heart must be their study ; and they will find 
the system itself answer to the efiefls^. ^ face iff 
face in a glass. 

From successfully cultivating the afieflions, and 
studying thfe dispositions of my senior l9d$> it is. 
that I have been able to turn the public spirit of 
youth in my institution against vice and profane^ 
ness. The following is a short extra£l from a letter 
addressed to John Foster^ Chancellor of the Ex-? 
chequer for Ireland^ on Education for the Poor in 
that Country: (sold by Dan^ton and Harv&f, Lon- 
don:) a tra6l I wish to recommend to the perusal of 
the> reader; and which^ aa well as the system of 
education^ I am happy to say has the nuurked ap- 
probation of the great and enlightened statesman 
to whom I had the honour of addressing it. He has 

repeatedly 
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repeaif edty visited the institution^ and^ as welt as hisi 
ndble friends*, was extremely gratifie'd at the sight 
of such a lafge number of boys, self-edticated in so 
singular a manner^ 



i\ 
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^' A benevolent friend of mine, who resides at a 
village iiear London, where he has a school of the 
class' of those called Sunday Schools, recommended 
'several lads to me for education. He is a pious 
man^ and these children had the advantage of good 
precepts' under his ^trii6lion, in an eminent de- 
gree^ but hfid reduced them to very little pra6Uce« 
As they came to my school from some distance, they, 
were permitted to bring their dinners; and> in the 
interval between morning and afternoon school^ 
hours, spent their time, with a number of lads under 
similar- circumstances, in a play-ground adjoining 
the school-room. In this play-around the boys 
usually enjoy an hour^s recreation :* .tops;^ ballsi^ 
races, or what best suits their inclination, and the 
season of the year; but with this charge, / Let all 
be -kept in innocence.' These lads thought th^m- 
selvc;s very happy, at play, with their ijew associates; 
but on a sudden they were seized and overcome by 
numbers, were brought into school just as people 
in the . street would seize a pickpocket, and bring 
him to a police office. Happening at that time to 



* Lord SoAiERViLlE, Lord Sheffield, Lady SheflSeld, the Arch- 
tohop of Dublin^ Lady Somertoo^ and Lord Chief Justice Dovne. 
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be nrkhin, I tnqtiiHfi, ' Vf^, boys^ %ha(t is all dns 
Bustle aboil t?' ^ Why^ S^^' ^as the general reply; 
' these ♦*♦♦♦ tads hare been swiearing.' This was 
announced with as much emphasis and sofenniity^ 
as a judge would use in passing sentence upon a cri- 
minal. The culprits were^ as may be snpposed/ in 
nnrch terror. After the examination xA witnessef 
atid proof of die b&s, they received an adiiioUitiott 
ir to the offence; and^ on prbinise of better beha« 
iionr, were dismissed. No mote was rter hfisoA tf 
fheir swearings yet it is obsekVable^ that they weri 
better acquainted with thr* tlieory of C^uristianityi 
iird could gtVe a mote ratioi^I answ<^ to queMioDA 
ftotai the Scriptures, than scteraltif'the- boys wIhJ 
lead th6s itll^ed them^ in cbmparislMS, as ^omtablitt 
Would do a thief/* 

• • • 

1 caH this |»a6Kcal rdigiotis 'Vslsthi&itm, stlid 
tould, were it needful, add many such a^cdotite ^ 
but there atfe two things very remarfcaMe : il is tim* 
itidered as ah incumbent duty On every lad altteffdiAg 
school, knd, above all, the monitors, '' ttcft to screeii 
Vice or iptofaneness;** and 1 lately had two com- 
plaints in oife day, of boys st^earing. Ilie informer 
igiJnst the first culprit fekl to repeat ft> me thte 
Words which he had bein using; he seeihed to thihli 
his lips would be polluted by the repetition, so he 
wrote them upon the slate. The second accuser 
spelt the words very deliberately, instead of pro- 

ndunring them at full Icjfiigth^ as. is iiBual in othet 

cases. 



eMes. I bav^ often xibite]^ed'b93rs irdu£la«t^ 9n4 
afraid to niake ^u^ vep^titipn^; and am always 
kappy ta spe timidity on wok ^omomy an^ ;tbe 
«al:ch£tjiM89 iHMiy p^f th^ yPUth und^r my c?ar? f :|,-r 
wcisc over eaoh 9t&er for good- In lestabUshing 
this iaalitutioB^ tk^ inAuencie a master has .oy0r hh 
mbolfmy and fh^ in^g^^nce tbey have pne oycu: ^r 
vAoT, have been the pbj^ pf constant Mudy 9nd 
'^pradice; it has toqU happily au$^ceeded in prpyijig, 
ifaait a very iarge number of children may \^ 9up$^T 
ifitended hy one master; and that they f:a<) be aelfr 
Mlucated by their own exertions^ under hi^ care. 

■' ■ ' ^ > ^ 

I ffie -whole school is arranged in classes; a moniif 
tor is appointed to each, who is responsible for the 
cleanliness^ order^ and improvement of every boy 
in iu ' He is assisted by boy^^ either frpm his own; 
or another class, to perform part of his duties for' 
him, when the number is more than he is equal to 
•sonage kimaelf. 
V> .. •...-. 

r.Tfa^ proportion- of boys who teach, either in, 
leadings writings m arithmetic, is a$ one to ten. Ip 
fo large a school theipe aire duties to be perfpni^ed, 
-which ajunply relate to' order, and have no cpn- 
jftexion with learning; for these duties different 
'monitors are appointed. Xhie word monitor, in this 
iatitution, means^i any ; boy tk^t has a charge either 
in some departmeni of tuitipn pr pf order, ai^d is 

jd3 not 
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fiiot simply confined to those boys who teach.— 
I The boy who takes care that the writing books arc 
i ruled^ by machines made for that purpose^ is the 
i monitoi" of ruling. The boy who superintends the 
enquiries after the absentees^, is called the monitor 
of absentees* The monitors who inspefl the' iioi^ 
provement of the classes in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, are called inspedting monitors; and their 
o^ces are indeed essentially different from that of 
the teaching monitors. A boy whose business it b 
to give to the other monitors such books, &c, as 
may be wanted or appointed for the daily use of 
their classes, and to gather them up when done with ; 
to see all the boys do read, and that none leave school 
without reading, is called the monitor-generaL 
Another is called the monitor of slates, ^because 
he has a general charge of all the slates in the 
school. 

The benefits resulting from a system of educa- 
tion which will create motives in the minds of 
youth, and induce them to exert their powers, is far 
superior to any benefit the exertions of their master 
can produce to them. This will be illustrated in a 
striking manner, by the following curious fa6l.-^ 
Some years ago, a lad> when about thirteen years of 
age, took it into his head to write paragraphs for 
newspapers : he did so, but all his paragraphs were 
returned him linprlrited. Previously to this he had 

^ attempted 
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attempted to write a coUeftion of anecdotes : in 
thi§ he did not persevere. He attempted to write 
a sermon^ and left it nearly finished^ and better than 
could be expefled, considering his education and 
youth. His next attempt was an Answer to Paine's 
Rights of Man, which was followed by a new System 
of Physic, a Democratical Pamphlet, and A Defence 
.of Revealed Religion. In all these attempts he 
wasted many quires of paper, rose in the morning 
early, neglefled his meals, and was often wholly 
swallowed up in the subje6l with which his mind 
was engaged. These were his various and fluftii- 
ating pursuits. But what was the result of all these 
laughable attempts? He insensibly acquired the art 
of thinking intensely and clearly, on any subjeft on 
which his mind was engaged; and, in the end, at- 
tained a concise, familiar style of writing, which, it 
is probable, he never would have acquired by any 
Other meaifs. 
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On the Arrangement of the InstUtOion, as tormeSted 
with Improvements in Education. 

To promote emulation^ and facilitate learning, 
the whole school is arranged into classes^ and a 
monitor appointed to each class. A class consint^ 
of any number of boys whose proficiency is on 9 
par: these may all be classed and taught together.- 
If the, class is small^ one monitor may teach it; if 
large^ it may still continue the same cU^^ but with 
more or less assist wt monitorSj who^ under the 
' dire6lion of the principal monitor^ are to teach Hue 
subdivisions of the class. Ifl only four or six hoj$ 
fihould be found in a sclpio^lj wiio are learning th^ 
.s^une things as A^ B^ C^ ab. &c. Addition^ ^$ubt^u> 
t^i.QO/f^z^c. I thin)^ it i^ould be advantageous for thexp 
io puJTsue their studies afite^ the manner of a cla%. 
If the number of boys studying the sai^e lesisoi^^ ip 
any school, should amount to six, their proficiency 
will be nearly doubled by being classed, and study- 
ing in conjunftion. There are two descriptions ot 
boys to be found in every school ; those who are 
learning to read, and those who have learnt: to the 
last, reading is not a study, but a medium of religi- 
ous or moral instruftion. To the first, a progressive 
series of lessons, rising step by step, to that point, 
where children may begin to store their minds with 
knowledge for use in future life. This is the second 
objeft of instru6tion, and to which a series of 

reading 
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reading lessons connefted with those mechanical, 
or other pursuits in life, which they are likely to be , 
engaged in, and with yeli^ipus Jtnpwledge, is a 
valuable auxiliary* 



\ 
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•The *hree succeeding' Class^fe arc Boys who- may- 
read for Instru£lioiiv 
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7;:w..*..: Bible. 

. i^ ,4-, ..,-,,.. r-.-.--.*. A SielcfSlion pf the b««t 

.Re^uiers. 

.... . / 

With these XmA. thtee classes I us^ a particular 
iset^s of reading, which i^'^nniErxi^; »Qt s^ tjl>^ 
,9^ ^Tccelleat/ btft the p«e; I have been able tp 
|il4^ well art^te^.to tibeir mi9ml and religloup iifr* 
piKHremei2t 
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.1 now prpiQee4 ta deacfibfi the jnethod of tnitton 

used in the first class. 
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Of the Method of teaching to read. 

FIRST CLASS. 

The firstj or lowest class of scholars^ are those 
who are yet unacquainted with their alphabet. Jhis 
class may consist of ten, twenty, or a hundred; or 
any other number of children, who have riot made 
so much progress as to know how to distinguish all 
their letters at first sight. If there are only ten or 
twenty of this description fn "the school, brie boy 
can manage and teach them; if double the number, 
it will require two boys as teachers, and so in pro*- 
portion for every additional twenty boys. The 
reader will observe, that, in this and in every other 
class, described in the succeeding plan and arrange- 
ment, the monitor has but one plain, simple obje£l 
to teieich, though in several ways; and the scholars 
the same to learn. This simplicity of system defines 
at once the province of each monitor in tuition. 
The very name of each da^ imports as much— and 
this is called the first A, B, C, class. The method of 
teaching is as follows: a bench is placed or fixed to 
the ground for the boys to sit on; another, about a 
foot higher, is placed before them. On the desk be- 
fore them is placed deal ledges, (a pantile lath, nailed 
down 'to the desdfi, would answef the same purpose, ) 
thus: . v» 

The 
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The letter A, shows the entire surface of the 
desk^ which is supported by two, three, or more 
legs^ as usual for such desks, and according to the 
size. B, is a vacant space, where the boys lean 
their left arms, while they write or print with the 
right hand. The sand is placed in the space C*. The 
double lines represent the ledges (or pantile laths) 
which confine the sand in its place : sand of any 
kind will do, but it must be dry. The boys print 
in the sand, with their fingers: they all print at the 
ppmmand given by their monitor. A boy who 
knows how to print, and distinguish some of his 
letters, is placed by one who knows few or none, 
with a view to assist him ; and particularly, that he 
may copy the form of his letters, from seeing him 
make them. We find this copying one from an- 
other a great step towards proficiency. In teaching 
the boys to print the alphabet, the monitor first 
makes .a letter on the sand, before any boy who 

* The space C, is painted black; the sand mostly used, is whitish: 
when the children trace the letters in the white sand, the black 
ground shows them to more advantage. 

knows 
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knows nothing ^bout it ; the boy is then required 
lo retrace over the same letter^ which the monitor 
has piade for him^ with his fingers; and thus lie if 
to continue employed^ till he can make the lptt€r 
himself without the monitor's assistance. Thea he 
may go ^a -to learn axu>ther let ter^ 

. The lettiprs are taught in courses : they are ar- 
ranged in three coui^ses/ according to their simi- 
larity of fprm. There are three simple examples^ 
which regulate the formation of the whole alphabet. 
Firstjf .a line, as in the letters, I, H, T, L, E, F, i, 1 : 
Secpn<;, depending upon the fqrmation of an a^igle'; 
5IS, AjV, W, M, N, Z, K. Y, X, — ^v, w, k, y, z;, x : a circle 
or a curve ; as, O, U, C, J, G, D, P, B, R, Q, S,— 
a, o^ b, d, p, q, g, e, m, n, h, t, u, r, s, f, s, j. These 
courses of letters are soon acquired, on account of 
the simil^ity of form. The greatest difficulty in 
teaching the letters, occur in those, the form of 
which are 'exa£Uy alike, and are oply distinguished 
by change of position; p, q, and p, d, are perpe- 
tually mistaken, for each otKer; by moJcing the two 
lettei^ ait the same time, the children readily learn 
to distinguish them. Thpn again, they are all em- 
ployed printing at once; and it is both curious and 
flirverting to see a number of little creatures, many 
not more than four or five years old, and some 
hardly that, stretching put. their little fingers with 
oj>e consent, tp poke the letters. When this is done 
they sit quietly till the sand is smoothed for them^ 

by 
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by ihe lAonitcyt^ with a jl(d4tan, ai tomihorAf tised 
ft^ ilronlng Ii*i€n. The sand being dryj thfc iroif 
ti^ffr yro "i^istahce^ and thus^ all the lettei^ ntad^ 
in tt wty Bh<*rt time, by esteh boy^ are, in ais ribort d 
time, obliterated by the tftonitdr? afid the ^boyi 
igttVi apply their fitters to the sand> and pnK:eed 

jfc before*, ^ 

. ■ • ■■ .■■<•• 

Ancrther method of teaching the alphabet is, by a 
farge sheet of pasteboard suspended by a nail on thd 
Khooi wall ; twelve boys^ from the sand class, ai^ 
fofmed into a circle round this alphabet, standing 
iH their numbers, 1, S, 3, &c« to 12. These numbers 
are pasteboard tickets, with number 1, &c. inscribed^ 
suspended by a string from the button of the 
bearer's coat, or round his neck. The best boy 
stands in the first place ; he is also decorated with a 
leather ticket, gilt, and lettered merity as a badge of 
honour. He is always the first boy questioned by 
the monitor, who points to a particular letter in the 



.* Having some old alphabets, which were of no use in the school 
tSse, they Were nailed before each boy; this is not absolnteiyneces'* 
ialry^ but contributes to expedite their progrei i. While the monitor 
li ftiboothing the sand, the employment of the dais is unavoidaUj 
suspended : the time thus unoccupied is^ indeed, but short ; but the 
little printed alphabet often attracts the involuntary attention Of th^ 
^hUdren, when Waiting till the sand is ready for thenk. The ^Kampkf 
of dne often sfM%ads through the whole class; and they make ((ttit* 
a buzz, repeating their letters, till the monitor calls them again to 
make use of their fingers to shape in the sand. 

alphabet^ 



knows nothing ;ibout it j the boy is & y^ readif^y 
to retrace over the same letter, jt^ J^s his j^Iac^ 
has made for him, with his f • ,^ther with hi^ 

to continne employ ed, *' .>';>0y who answersr 

himself, without the ir . .;y 
may go on to learn ' ^ / .\.**^iJati6n. It employsr 

• './>^///nually ; he cannot look 

The letters'? r>'^j^^l^ repeating his letters an- 
ranged in th' ; '.•'^*^^^ attend to him, without 
larity of fp' -^^^ /'^covered. It is not the moni- 
which rcg- 'J'-'^^^ch, but to see the boys in his class 
Firsts z J^Jf^^ e3Lch other. If a boy calls A, by 
Secpn/ f'^^i^^^ot 0> ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ say, it is not B, or 
3S>-^ ^ ^fk ' iic is to require the next boy iir 
or ^ui,-f^ .n correft the mistakes of his senior. 
' ^t^ iflcfhods, of the sand and. alphabet card, 
p^^^f inferior arrangements detailed, are made 
^'^^fjstily in rotation, and serve as a mutual check 

^^lief to each other, 

fhe figures are taught in the same manner. Sand 
^ a cheap substitute for books any where ; but more 
gQ in those parts of the country where the soil is 
5andy, than in London. This method was taken in 
the outline from Dr. Bell, formerly of Madras; but 
he did not say, inhis pi-inted account of that insti- 
tution, whether wet or diy sand was used. It for a 
long time involved our minor classes in mtich dif* 
ficulty, having begun with the wet sand : we cfon- 
tinued it some time. It required great care in 

wetting: 
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ting : if wetted either too much or too little^ il 

^ually useless and inconvenient; it occasioned. 

of trouble to smoothe^ and took, double or 

the quantity of sand which it would have 

.1 dry. All these difficulties my boys overcame 

.i a short time ; but every time we had a change of 

monitors in this class^ we found it a troublesome 

qualification for him to attain the art of preparing 

it properly. All these difficulties were obviated by 

my hearing from Dr. Bell^ that it was dry sand. This 

circumstance fully shows/ how essential a minute 

detail is^ to the ready pra6lice of any experiment, 

and will be an apology for the length of this, on the 

aart of teaching the A, B, C. We of course use no 

books for this ; class of children, nor indeed for 

ijeveral other classes, as will be seen in the sequeL 

■ 

^ SECOND CLASS. 

The second class are chiefly boys who, having 
learnt to priflt the alphabet 2Lii6,figuTts in sand, and 
readily to distinguish the same on paper, are then 
advanced tathis second, and comparatively superior, 
class. Their business is to spell short words, by 
writing them with their fingers in the sand, as the 
monitor di6lat^s to them : a method clearly described 
in the account of the new method of spelling in 
the sequel: the monitor pronouncing a word, as, 
to, &c.; or a syllable, as, ba, &c. and each boy 
printing it on the sand with his fingers, and thus 
spelling it.- 'The order of the desks, and smoothing 

the 
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the. .i9and uridi (he irvm, i^. the Bfm(t:,z& in tbe 
AtU class. They, abo wike ihe,^ ^gjutfts in th« 
moid^ to ' a. giiea(t niunber. Qesides, this th^j 
Iwve small slates^ the method of: obtaining whic^ 
Wflibe described hereafter. Qb tjbe^ slates they 
feam:. to make all/ the alphabet. lit wriMsg: this is 
dune- 4ihat they .may. not> when' in ;t^r ptecediai^ 
dflfs;.!^ perplexed witk. learning' tbj$ prc^ted and^ 
Wfitieat alphabet at once. Care is( q^f^. tak^^ that 
l&iti series of words^ and SfUablesi of/twa lettersi 
^hii^irihis class print in the/ <9a«d, js.so^i«nranged ai( 

tlir'4€ilitsuA all die letters, iof the. iiliiltol:iejt;whiel]b 
MbeiKrisey being recently learnt;^ ytoMiAjht emly> 
fotgmteti^ unless kept in'inemc^ry l«jr ddi^y; pra^cf^ 
This ^smtkngetaenv o£ words, and. syltoblcjH of Xym 
letters^; ti^U be published on ajrikeet)by';il$edfj foq; 
the use of persons concerned in the education of 
youth. The words^ are arranged by themselves^ and 
^lablbsby themselY;6s: ivords of t\yof]^tters^ \t^i^S 
jtarost familiar to the juvenile mind^ aie placed ^t^ 
SyHsbles are nvhat they cannot attach .any sense to; 
and; in.&i^> hiarve no sense or meanings unless com- 
pounded into words above the comprehensions of 
children in this class. They have a card, with words 
andtsylla'bles of two letters> round which the whole 
da^ 8iacct\sshmlii assemble) in subdivisions of twelve 
boysi each; The first boy is requia?ed to spell a woxt| 
by the ^monitor/ in the i^me manner as the first boy, 
in/thaa^ b^ c^ was- required to distinguish a single 
Jietter>;oa»d.precedeftcy is awarded according to ex- 

cellence^ 
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cellence> as before. In shorty this method is the 
same as with the a> h, c, pard^ only it is combining 
the letters^ instead of distinguishing them. The 
succeeding classes have no sand allowed them^ but 
they write on a slate. They are taught to read and 
spell on the same plan; and therefore^ the manage-* 
ment of them will be best described by detailing the 
methods of readings spellings writings arithmetic, 
emulation^ competition^ and reward. It is only to be 
observed^ that the class which reads and spells in three 
tetters, ifcpells, by writing on the slate^ words of three 
letters; the 4th, or four-letter class, writing words 
of four letters; and the 5th, or five-letter class, 
writing words of five letters on the slate; and the 
superior classes, words of three or four syllables; 
also. Words with the meanings attached. Each class 
has cards, in the laane manner as the first and second 
classes; all of which are made use of in a similar 
way, only varying as to the length of the words or 
syllables each class may be learning. 



Improved Method of teaching SpeUkig ly Writing. 

This method of spelling seems to be excellent: 
it being entirely an addition to the regular course 
of studies, without interfering with, or deranging 
them in the least. It commands attention, gtatifies 

9 the 
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the a£livc disposition of youths. and is' an excellent 
intfoduftion and auxiliary to writing. It super- 
sedes^ in a great measure^ the use of books in tui- 
tion^ while (to speak moderately) it doubles the 
a£lual improvement of the children. It is as simple 
an operation, as can well :be. conceived. — ^Thus, 
supply twenty boys with slates and .pencil, and 
pronounce any word for them to write^ suppose it 
is the word '^ abnso-lu-ti-on ;" they are obliged to 
listen wath attention^ to; Csitch the sound of eveiy 
letter as- it :£dls from their teacher's, lips; agaiq, 
they have to retrace the idea of every letter,' and 
the pronunciation of the word; as they write it. oa 
the' slates; If we examine .ourselves when we write 
letters^ we shall find, that writing is so mUch aissQcir 
ated and conne£led with orthography, that wf^ panr 
not write a word without spelling a» Wer Writej wd 
involuntarily correfting any inaccuracy th^t may^ 
occur. ' ' ■ i . • I . ; 

m 

Now these twenty boys, if they were at a common 
school, would each have a book; and, one at a time, 
would read or spell to their teacher, while the other 
nineteen were looking at their books, or about 
them, as they pleased :> or, if their eyes are ri vetted 
QU their books, by terror and coercion, can we be 
sure that the attention of their minds is engaged, as 
appearance seems to speak it is ? On the contrary, 

* ■ ■ * 

when they have .slates, the twentieth boy may read 

'■'■...•' • < . 

to 
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to the teacher*, while the other nineteen are spell- 
ing words on the slate, instead of sitting idle. The 
class, by this means, will spell, write, and read at the 
same instant of time. . In addition to this, the same 
trouble which teaches twenty, will suffice to teach 
sixty or a hundred, by employing some of the 
senior boys to inspeft the slates of the others, they 
not omitting to spell the word themselves ; and, on 
a signal given by them to the principal teacher, that 
the word is finished by all the boys they overlook, 
he is informed when to diftate another to the class. 
This experiment has been tried with some hundreds 
of children, and it has been found, that they could 
all write, from one boy di6lating the words to be 
written. The benefit of this mode of teaching, can 
only be limited by the want of hearing distinftly 
the monitor's voice ; for, if seven hundred boys 
were all in one room, as one class, learning the same 
thing, they could all write and spell by this methpd, 
at the diftation of one monitor. I appeal to the 
candour and good sense of every reader, justly to 
appreciate the benefit and importance of this method 
of teaching. The repetition of one word by the 
monitor, serves to rivet it firmly on the minds of 
each one of the class, and also on his own memory; 
thus, he cannot possibly teach the class without im- 
proving himself at the same time. When we refleft. 



* It will be seen in the article Reading, I do not approve of soli* 
tsffj reading, one hj one: it has no emulation with it. 
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that by the advantage of this invention> a boy who 
is associated in a class of an hundred others, not 
only reads as much as if he was a solitary individual 
under the master's care, but he will also spell sixty 
or seventy words of four syllables, by writing them 
on the slate, in less than two hours: when this 
additional number of words, spelt by each boy daily, 
is taken into account, the aggregate will amount to 
repetitions of many thousands of words annually ; 
when, not a word would be written or spelt, and 
nothing done by nineteen twentieths of the scholars 
in the same time. Thus, it is entirely an improve- 
ment and an introdu6lion to their other studies, 
without the least additional trouble on the part of 
the teacher; without any extra time of attendance 
being requisite from the scholar; without deranging 
or impeding his attention to other studies, as is 
usually the case with the study of extra lessons; at 
least, more than doubling the advances of each in- 
dividual towards a proficiency, at the same time; 
and, possessing all these advantages, it prevents 
idleness, and procures that great desideratum of 
schools, quietness, by commanding attention : for, as 
it requires much writing, but few boys can write and 
talk at the same time. In this, nothing is wholly 
committed to the pupil or monitor. Some Studies 
require a degree of mental exertion, that may 
or may not be made, and yet the ommission re- 
main undetefted; but this is so visible, that every 
boy's attention to his lesson may be seen .on his 

slate; 
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slate; and dete£lion immediately follows idleness^ or 
an indifferent performance ! That a things so simple 
in itself^ should abound with so many advantages^ 
is scarcely to be supposed^ at a first glance; butj 
that it does, I am well convinced, by daily experi- 
ence of its utility ; particularly, the improvement it 
affords by so great a pra£Uce in writing. 

Boys who learn by the new mode, have six times 
the usual pra6lice in writing; but, in the old way 
the expence is, at the first cost, 5|dl per month, for 
writing books, pens, and ink, each boy : this will be 
six times increased, if it is desired to give both 
classes of boys equal praftice; the usual cost for 
sixty boys is 16/. 10s. per annum. 



OLD WAY. 

8ix times the usual 
charge for writing pa- 
per, &c .f . 99 



I 



NEW WAY. 

If they have not slates 
already provided, sixty 
slates will cost «f . 1 

Allow a hundred slate 
pencils per annum, each 
boy, at 8d. per hundred ^ 



^. 3 
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Balance in favour of the new mode jS. 96. 
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The many hundreds of respe£lable charaflers^ 
nobility, clergy, gentry, merchants, and others, who 
have visited the institution^ can bear witness, that 
the progress of the boys in writing, by this method 
of writing all they spell, is astonishing ! Not of one, 
or a few boys, but of the whole school. By this 
pra6lice of writing on a slate, they learn to humour 
their pencils, so as to write just like a pen, in making 
the up and down strokes of the letters. About one 
hundred and fifty boys have writing books, and 
their writing on the slate, is a fac simUe of their 
writing in books: which they seldom do, more 
than four times in a week, and then only a single 
copy, which covers but a quarto page, each time. 
Slates are an article so great in request, on this plan, 
that it is proper to procure the best sort : those of a 
reddish cast allow the pencil to play with more free- 
dom; those of the black kind, though neater in appear- 
ance, are generally hard and brittle; and the pencil 
is more apt to scratch than write thereon : yet, there 
are some of the black kind which are an exception 
to this observation. If any gentleman, in a country 
town or village, should be pulling down an old build- 
ing that has been slated, the damaged slates from it 
would be a valuable acquisition to village children : 
for, by the fri6lion of a little Portland stone and 
water, on the surface of the slate, they will obtain a 
good polish, and sei-ve as well for use, as slates of ten 
times their value. I hope to see the day, when slates 

and 
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and slate-pencils will be more resorted to than they 
have heretofore been, and thus afford to every poor 
child a cheap and ready medium of instruftion, in 
spelling, writing, and arithmetic. 



A Method of teaching to spett and read, whereby one 
Book will serve instead of Six Hundred Books. 

It will be remembered, that the usual mode of 
teaching requires every boy to have a book: yet, 
each boy can only read or spell one lesson at a 
time, in that book. Now, all the other parts of the 
book are in wear, and liable to be thumbed to pieces; 
and, whilst the boy is learning a lesson in one part 
of the book, the other parts are at that time useless. 
Whereas, if a spelling book contains twenty or 
thirty different lessons, and it were possible for 
thirty scholars to read the thirty lessons in that 
book, it would be equivalent to thirty books for its 
utility. To effeft this, it is desirable the whole 
of the book should be printed three times larger 
than the common size type, which would make it 
equal in size and cost to three common spelling 
books, value from eight-pence to a shilling each. 
Again, it should be printed with only one page to a 
leaf, which would again double the price, and make 
it equivalent in bulk and cost to five or six common 
books; its different parts should then be pasted on 
pasteboard, and suspended by a string, to a nail in 
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the wallj or other convenient place: one paste* 
board should contain the alphabet; others^ words 
and syllables of from two to six letters. The read- 
ing lessons gradually rising from words of one 
syllable^ in the same manner^ till they come to 
words of five or six letters, or more, preparatory to 
the Testament lessons. There is a circumstance 
very seldom regarded enough, in the introductory 
lessons which youth usually have to perform before 
they are admitted to read in the Testament. A 
word of six letters or more, being di-vi-ded by 
hy-phens, reduces the syllables, which compose it 
to three, four, or five letters each; of course, it is 
as easy to read syllables, as words of five letters: 
and the child, who can read or spell the one^ wijl 
find the other as easily attainable. 

In the Testament, the words of two and three 
syllables are undivided, which makes this division of 
the lessons a more natural introdudlion to the 
Testament. In the preparatory lessons I have used, 
the words are thus di-vi-ded. 

When the cards arc provided, as before men* 
tioned, from twelve to twenty boys may stand in a 
circle round each card, and clearly distinguish the 
print, to read or spell, as well or better than if they 
had a common spelling book in each of their hands. 
If one spelling book was divided into thirty difi- 
ferent parts or lessons, and e^ch lesson given tp 

a difTerent 
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a different boy, it would only serve thirty boys, 
changing their lessons among themselves^ as often 
as needful ; and the various parts would be conti- 
nually liable to be lost or torn. But, every lesson 
placed on a card, will serve for twelve or twenty 
boys at once : and, when that twelve or twenty have 
repeated the whole lesson, as many times over as 
there are boys in the circle, they are dismissed to their 
spelling on the slate, and another like number of 
boys may study the same lesson, in succession : in- 
deed, two hundred boys may all repeat their lessons 
from one card, in the space of three liours. If the 
value and importance of this plan, for saving paper 
and books in teaching reading and spelling, will 
not recommend itself, all I can say in its praise^ 
from experience, will be of no avail. When stand- 
ing in circles, to read or spell, the boys wear their 
numbers, tickets, piftures, &c. as described under 
the head. Emulation and Reward ; and give place to 
each other, according to merit, as mentioned in the 
account of the two first classes. 

In reading, they read lines or sentences, and 
sometimes paragraphs, in rotation. They are re- 
quired to read every word slowly and deliberately, 
pausing between each. They read long words in 
the same manner, only by syllables: thus, in reading 
the word. Composition, they would not read it at 
once, but by syllables: thus, Com-po-si-ti-on ; 
making a pause at every syllable. This deliberate 

method 
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method is adapted to prevent those mistakes^ which 
boys so often make in readings by pronouncing 
words wrong: adding^ or taking syllables at ran- 
dom^ from the words in their lesson^ so as to make 
nonsense of it. A boy may read the word, He-te- 
ro-dox, in haste, he may call it Heterodoxy; or 
vary it in any way that haste induces him to misap- 
prehend : but if he read it deliberately, He-te-ro- 
dox, pronouncing every distinft syllable by itself, 
he cannot possibly read it amiss. This method, also, 
accustoms the eye a,t once to read the syllables in 
every word, before the word is pronounced. For 
those who are apt to make blunders in learning to 
read, this mode will be found the best remedy. We 
are daily in the habit of speaking to each other: in 
so doing, we combine syllables into words, and 
words into sentences; by which we make ourselves 
understood. This is combination; but those who 
combine syllables or words improperly, do well to 
look back to analysis. Syllables are the compo- 
nent parts of words ; those who can read syllables 
distinftly, will soon learn to combine them into 
words. Every sentence we express, is a combina- 
tion of syllables and words; under the influence of 
these daily habits, there is more danger of inatten- 
tion in learners, to the leading principles of correal 
reading, than to any other circumstance. I am 
much indebted to Doftor Bell, late of Madras, for 
the preceding information on the subje6l: I have 
reduced it to pra6lice, and find it does honour to 

its 
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its benevolent inventor; to which I have added 
several valuable improvements^ particularly that of 
the reading and spelling cards. 



Extempore Method of Spelling. 

In this method of spelling the card is used in- 
stead of a book — the monitor assembles his whole 
class^ by successive circles, or rather semicircles, of 
twelves or twenties; calling each scholar by num- 
bers; so as to begin at number 1, and go regularly 
through the whole class. This preserves a regula- 
rity in their reading, and prevents any one scholar 
omitting a lesson. At first this is troublesome, and 
occasions some noise; because, in the minor classes, 
the monitors are obliged to call the boys to read or 
spell, by the list of their names; but, as a number 
is affixed to each name, the monitors soon become 
familiar with the names and numbers of boys in their 
respeflive classes, and this obviates the difficulty. 

When the circle is formed around their card or 
lesson, the monitor points, with his pencil or pen, 
to the columns of spelling which form the lesson for 
the day. The first boy reads six words, by syllables: 
he does not spell the words by repeating each letter, 
but, by repeating, in a distin6l manner, each syl- 
lable in every word. If he commits any mistake, 

the 
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the next boy is required to reftify it, without being 
told what the mistake is; if the second boy cannot 
correft the first, the third or fourth may : in which 
case, the scholar who reflifies the mistake takes 
precedency of him that committed it, and receives 
his insignia of merit at the same time. In n^o case 
is a monitor suffered to teach or tell the boys in his 
circle what the error is, unless they should all be 
equally ignorant: then it becomes his duty to do it. 
This is, in fa£l, each boy teaching himself; and the 
principal duty of the monitor is not so much to 
teach them, as to see that they teach one another. 
When the boys in the circle, have thus studied their 
spelling by reading it, the monitor takes the card 
into his own hand, and requires them to spell and 
pronounce such words extempore, as he repeats to 
them. In doing this, they correft each other's faults, 
and take precedence as before described. 

This method of spelling is commonly pra6lised in 
schools; but, for the method of stuping the spelling 
lessons, I am indebted to Dr. Bell, believing it was 
his peculiar invention. A great advantage derived 
from this method, is, that it forms an excellent prac- 
tical counterpart to the method of spelling on the 
slate. The boys usually spell this way in rotation ; 
but, if the monitor dete6ls any boy looking about 
him instead of looking at the lesson, he immediately 
requires him to perform a part of the lesson which 
he was inattentive to : he usually performs it ill ; 

and 
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and thus his negligence immediately punishes itself, 
by his losing precedency in his class. It is very im- 
portant, that in all these modes of teaching, thfe mo- 
nitor cannot do as the watermen do, look one way 
and row another. His business is before his eyes; and, 
if he omits the performance of the smallest part of 
his duty, the whole circle are idle or deranged : and 
deteftion, by the master, immediately follows his 
negligence. In society at large, few crimes are ever 
committed openly; because, immediate deteflion 
and apprehension of the offender would follow. 
On the contrary, many are committed in privacy 
and silence. It is the same, in performing the simple 
duties of monitors in my institution: their whole 
performances are so visible, that they dare not ne- 
gleft them; and, consequently, attain the habit of 
performing the task easily and well. This effefl is 
produced from this one cause : that eveiy thing they 
do is brought to account, or rendered visible in some 
conspicuous way and manner. What applies to the 
monitors stri6lly applies to the boys. There is not a 
boy, who does not feel the benefits of this constant 
emulation, variety, and a£Uon; for, they insensibly 
acquire the habit of exercising their attention 
closely, on every subje£l that comes before them; 
and this, without straining it too much. 
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ARITHMETIC. 



An. Account of the improved Method of Instru&Um, in 
the elementary Parts of Arithmetic. 

It is necessary to premise a little respe6ling the 
usual mode of teaching arithmetic^, which many of 
my readers will remember to be tKe method in 
pra6lice at such schools as they frequented in. early 
youth. 

The sums are^ in many instailces^ set in the boys' 
books^ by the master or teacher, at the expence of 
much pains and labour'; in other instances they are 
copied by the pupil; from Walkingame's, or som6 
other arithmetic. ' 

The boys are, or should be, instrufted how to 
work their sums, in thei first instance, by the master 
or teacher; they are' then expefled to do other 
sums of a like nature, by the example shown. 

This is to be done by them, at their seats; and, 
when it is finished, the master or teacher should, and 
in most cases does, inspe6l it, to see if done cor- 
reflly. 

But 
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But this operation of adding or stibtra6ling, fo# 
instance^ is intelle6hial^ not mechanical or audible ; 
of course^ we cannot ascertain how many times a 
boy repeats his sum before it is brought to his 
master for inspeftion : steady boys may do it five 
or six times, but the idle and careless seldom do it 
more than once; here is much time lost, -and a 
remedy adapted to the case is not in the teacher's 
power. 

Again, when sums are brought up to the master 
for inspe6lion, each boy*s must be individualFy at- 
tended to; here is another great loss of invaluable 
time. Perhaps, twenty boys have sums ready for 
inspeftion at once, and nineteen wait, sit, idle, or 
talk, while the twentieth is at his master's desk, with 
his sums. Nor is this all : if an incorrigible dunce 
happens to show up his sums first, and, as is often 
the case, adds new blunders to mistakes, he may 
easily delay his master, and the boys who^are wait- 
ing to follow him in succession, for some time; and 
a few instances of this sort, arising from carelessness, 
inattention, or incapacity oil the part of the scholars, 
will completely derange the business of a morning, 
and keep a number of their school-fellows unem- 
ployed. 

Independfent of this; il is disgusting to teachers 
6f any description to be continually plodding over 
the same ground of elementary arithmetic. Same-- 

ness. 
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ness, hi evert/ instance, produces UsUemiess: mid va- 
riely is ever produ&ive of agreeable senaations. I have 
seen a' respeflable schoolmaster^ well versed in the 
mathematics^ have a dozen boys standing round his 
desk^ waiting for him to attend to their sums^ while 
he has been listening to a slow boy^ repeating his 
sumj iiU he has bitten his lips with vexation. 



To prcvex^t this dulness^ I have invented an entire 
new method of teaching arithmetic, that commences 
when children begin to make their figures. The 
following is the arrangement of the cyphering 
classes: 

Class 1^ Combination of figures. 
9, Addition. 
3, Compound ditto. 
4t, Subtra6lion. 
5. Compound ditto. 
6^ Multiplication. 

7, Compound ditto. 

8, Division. 

9, Compound ditto, 
10^ Redu£lion. 

1 1, Rule of Three. 

12, Praftice. 

The first obje£l is to teach children to make their 
figures. In order to do this, the class learning to 
make figures are assembled under the monitor, in 

one 



ont part of Ihc school, by themselves. It is t6 be 
observed, thie same boys who are in one class, ac-» 
cording to their proficienGy in readings are in 
another, according to their progress in- arithmetic ; 
that, when the school is cyphering^ the classes are 
organized on the annexed plan of the cyphering 
classes; when. , they are reading, they are arranged 
on the plan of the reading classes, given in a pre- 
ceding page. They always, oh the 'commencement 
of school, come in, in their different reading classes; 
and, when cyphering, afterwards, separate to their 
several arithmetical olasi^es: after having performed 
the cyphering, they return to their reading classes, 
before they go out of school. This changing about 
from class to class, in which three fourths of the whole 
school are concerned, is attended withbut little bustle, 
and no confusion. It is usually done in less than 
five minutes; and the school-room is so large, it will 
take near that time to go round it. If there are any 
boys who cannot cypher, they remain under the 
monitor's care^ for instruftion in reading, while the 
others are cyphering. The modes of teaching arith- 
metic are so simple and easy, that all the boys in the 
school, who can read and write textrhand in four 
letters, are put in the first cyphering class< 

It is not uncommon to find boys thus instru6led^ 
who learn to write and cypher remarkably well, in 
six months, who never handled a pen, or were taught 
by any other method. Before boys go into arith- 

F metio 
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metic it is needAil they shoiiU learn to make the 
figures: on my plan^ they team to* make and canlv^ 
tme them at the same time. Tbe class of boyai, who 
are learning to make their fignres, form^ in the inr 
stitution^ 

THE FIRST CLASS OF ARITHMETIC. 

. In the tuition of this class, the boys, who coiiiti- 
tute it^ are not limited to number : any boy, for 
whom it is requisite, is immediately placed in it. 
Jnstead of teaching them to m^e figtirto in .the 
^^er of the nine digits as is ususdl/ done, by 
Writing occasionally in eopy«books, they have each 
a slate. The monitor takes a loi^g Addition table^ 
\fhich combines not (Mlly unit^ with unita, but teto» 
with vnits: a thing in which thie pupil's greatest 
difficulty, as to simple and compound Addition^ 
occurs. The monitor reads from this table : 

9 and 1 are 10, 9 and 9 are 1], &c. S5 and 1 are 
86^ 35 and 9 are 27, 25 and 3 are 28, 25 and 4 aM 
t9,3S and 5 are SO, S5 and 6 are 31, 25 and 7 are 
39, 25 and 8 are 33, 25 and 9 are 34; or other vari- 
ations of the same table. 

When these are diflated, each boy writes them on 
his date: the monitor ad»d scSnier boy& in the ckuas, 

aflsistini; 



wiisting in teaching the beginners; to make the 
.figures^ till they can make them themselves. The 
monitor alao valies the tables : 

Take 9 fron^^lO, 1 remains; 9 from 11, 2 remain; 
.9 from 13, 9 femain, &c. 

• • • 

He also usies the Multiplication table, and reverses 
it in the same manner: 6 times 8 ai^ 1% S in IS 
6 times* 

In the same way he teaches them the ^ ^hillingi^' 
and Pence tables The knowledge of figures which 
the children acquire by tliis method is great; and 
the improvement of this class in making the figures^ 
does much credit to the class and teachers. It is true> 
the class are told all they are to do^ but, in 
doing what they are bidden, they acquire a ready 
knowledge of the figures; whilst they are insensibly 
led into the habit of giving attention to all they do, 
and taking pains in doing it. By making their 
figures so many times over, they unavoidably attain 
freedom in making them; and this is the best step 
that can possibly be taken to facilitate their im-r 
provement in the next stage of their progress in 
arithmetic. 

^ , The same variation and tables, without the total, 
or answer to the monitor's question, applies to Sub* 
tra^liouj, Multiplication, Division, and the Pence 

f8 and 
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and Shillings'. ta:bles. This method df instrii£)3oA 
•hsis also, a counterpart: an arithmetical table of this 
kind, applied to the first four rules, without the 
amount of each combination annexed, is placed on 
:the wall, or other convenient place. In the former 
instance, the monitor told the class, 9 and 9 are ^ 18, 
and they wrote it. He now subdivides the class; 
and they assemble, successively, in circles of twelve 
boys, around the tables of figure on the Wall. Thej^ 
have their numbers, insignia of merit, prizes, &c. as 
in other divisions of classes. The monitor then puts 
the question to* the first boy — How much are 9 and 4 ? 
«nd the boy is expefted to tell the amount — 13. If 
iie cannot answer correflly, the monitor puts the 
question to another boy, till he finds one' who can: 
dnd he takes precedence, and the badge_x}£ meii t 
firom the lK)y who is unable to answer the question. 
The boys in this class are called out, in successive 
companies of twelve each, to answer questions of 
this nature, applicatory to the similar lesson they have 
that dc^ been performing on the slate i and he varies' 
the questions, as. How much are 9 and 9 ? — ^take 9 
from 18 — ^what remains ?-^How much are' 9 times 9? 
— -How many times 9 in 8 1 ? 

Whilst one company of twelve boys ( the number 

ncjed not be restrifted to twelve, but it can hardly 
be more than twenty^ with propriety) are perform- 

i»g this task, the remainder of the class continue at 

their 
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tbetr> leatatfUVviting what , the- monitor 'di6bitesy; tHl; 
tk^ fijcttjdi virion of twelve Have finished their lefl»Mi4 ; 
Then asLpther divisipn ^'es out^ tP the Same lesSoa: ' 
on the card; and they return to write on the slated | 
This is done every day, till the whole class has 
performed their lesson both vfKyi* r Thb ihethbd \ 
server as an introdu6tion to Numeration, whichy'it 
will be seen in the sequel, is * only taught m a jprac- 
tical way. 

■ • 

The next is the Simple Addition class. Each boy 
in every cyphering class, has a slate and pencil; 
and we may consider, that the subje6l now before 
us relates to the best method of conveying the 
knowledge of arithmetic to those who are unac- 
quainted with it. They. usually begin with small 
sums, and gradually advance to larger; but, boys 
who have been well instru6led in the preceding 
class, are not only qualified for this, but have a 
foundation laid Sot ^heir future proficiency in every 
branch of arithmetic. As the reader will observ^jf 
the whqle of this 'method qf teaching i3 closely con% 
nefted >y^ith writing: i% not only unites a .mental 
^^ertion with ^ti^lf, but ^Iways^ renders that mentaf. 
exertion, however great or small);. visible, to the 
teacher; and enables him to say, with certainty, that 
tjis pupUs hay;e perfgrmed their business. The mo- 
nitor^ or ^subordinate teacher of the class, has a. 
written book ofstinls, which his cfessarie to do; and 

p 3 nc 



&e has anath(nr written book, containiiig ' « kef ttf 
those sums, on a peculiar plan, which will be &t^ 
bribed, and which fully showt^ how they are to be 



;'r 



in the iirst place, when his class are seated, he 
lakes the book.of'sainsw«iippose the first sum isat 
fellows : * 






■ i 
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. (No. 1.) 27935 

3963 

. 8679 

14327 



* • 



54904 






' He repeats audibly the figures 27,9S5, and each 
boy in the class writes them; they are then inspefiled; 
and if done correft, he diftates the figures S,968v 
wliidi are written and inspe6fed in like manner? 
and thus he proceeds till every boy in the class hajT 
flie sum finished on his islate. • 



♦ Any boy who can read and numerate a litUe,'ik'abIi to peilbrm 
iKis' doty as vftW a^ the piinciparmohitinr/ Th'rb<iy ^h'o feadt ihA 
^un cacmot^^ idjte: if he is. the whole olass iDMt be so too;? tfod. 
ivhilst teaching others^ he is rapidly improving himself. 

' He 



/> He-thftn lakes the iey, s^d veads as follows: 
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FIRST COLUMN. 

7 and 9 are 16^ and 3 are 19^ and 5 are S4. Set 
^own 4 * under the 7, and carry 2 to the next. 

This is written by every boy in the class, inspected 
«s before, and then he proceeds, 

i 

SECOND COLUMN, 

2 and 7 are 9, and 6 are 15, and 3 are 18, and 9 
t carri^ are 30. I^t dbvrn and c^ny 8 to the 
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' ^TBiR^ COLUMN* 

' 3 and 6 are 9,in(l 9 are 16, and 9 are 27, and t 
I cartied aW !W.--^et down 9'and carry 2. 

J ' - * 1 ■ • ^ 

POUHTH COLUMN. 

4 "and 8 are 12,. and 3 are 15, and 7 are 22, and 2 
t (Sinicd are 24. — Set down 4 and carry 2. 






JPirtH COLUMN. 

1 and 2 are 3, and 2 I carried are 6. 



* • ■ 



: * Wteaiilit teichisr rteds,^Bet down 4 under the7 Mid tatrj- ^ lA 
th^ iv^it^ the lads who jure inspecting tl^e mtimer. ia which the:bo^ 
in this class perform their sums, s^e that .each boy.wates do^. t^p 
f under the 4^ and that they do the same with the amount; to ii^ 
let dof/m in every succeeding column. 

f 4 Total, 



Total^.inl figurca,i 54>d04lbs. Total, . in words, 
fifty-four thousand, nine hundred and four pounds. 

The whole of a sum is written in this manner, by 

* ■• ■ ^ ■ ■• , ,»•'.•. ' ■■.•'.*. 

each boy m the class : it Is afterwards inspefled by 
the monitor, and frequently by the master; audit 
jis a method, iji particuj^, well adapted to facilitate 
the progress of the scholars ixx the eleinentaiy part?; 
of arithmetic. 



.- ) 



. Its gpod^ effefls are deducible . from principle, as 
well as practice* For youth to be convers^t ii| 
arithmetic; it is needftil that the most frequent 
combinations of figures which occur in the first four 
I rules, should be familiar vtp ^th^r memory. Now, 
I ^$Jrequent recprrmg crfom «rf^ if simple, ^ij^ defi- 
Uiite, is aione.?ufficient,tQ.ii]3|)res$it ^0^ th?»^W9,^^ 
without sitting down to learn it as a task; and, in 
the method of tuition just described, every boy is 
obliged to repeat it at least twice. First, the impjres- 
\ sion it makes on his m.ind, w,hen listening to his ma-r 
nitor's voic^; and the repetition of that impression 
when writing it on the slate. When a certain quota 
of sums are "done, the class begins anew: and thus 
repetitions gradually succeed each other, till prac- 
tice secures improvement, and removes boys indivi- 
dually into ptber classes and superior rules, when 
eadh boy has a suitable prize, whidi our establilshed 
plan appr6i)riatlfe to the pccas^io^, , , ; 

. . Multiplication 
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. --Midtiplicadon is easily attained by this method: 
ftnd the use which is made of the Multiplication 
table ill general^ as an auxiliary to the memory in 
acquiring this rule, is a cogent reason in favour of 
the method I suggest to public notice. 



♦ % 
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< In the instance of di£lating the figures ' S7,935^ 
and axiy other Tariationsf after the same example^ 
4he scholars, by writing, acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of Numeration, expressed' both in words and 
figures, without paying any attention to it 'as a 
separate rule. In fa6l. Numeration is most efiefld-^ 
My learned by the scholars hi my institution, not 
firdm the study> but by the'praftice.of it; and I may 
add, almost every other branch of knowledge, taught 
in the different classes, is acquired in the same easy 
aildex|»edittous Way. 



• The boys: vie with eadti other in writing their 
'$ums neatly, on the slate, and their practice and im« 
provement : in 'writing is greatly increased by this 
loieans. 



•»!••. 



Before the introduftion of this method, I had 
fouild it needful to employ the senior boys as 
teachers of arithmetic: and, when their improve- 
ihient in the- lower rules was desirable, a mdre 
)ion6urablc and efficacious mode, could not be 
jtdoptedj but when proficiency was such as rendered 

it 



ii nbedieas, it was tnte not w tuefidly cmpldyed 
as it might he. Thb i saw with regret, aadr hafir« 
the pleasure of seeing the difficulty removed bjr diife 
improvement. 



- i 



* 
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It must be obvious^ that if a boy had studied and 
jittained a quickn6s9 in addition/and'was to repeat 
it before me^ in iht usual ynf, to show his imin-ovti^ 
ttent^ the key to the preceditig sum comprises iht 
•ubstanee of what He would expriras; ssid if i winrt 
to take a scholar^ linacqtiaiuted with aiothmetic^ as>l 
dibw him minutely how lie was .to wodk tlie sun^ 
the Juty contains not only the siibstcmbe o^ wht^ 1 
fhouldexpress/ but also the Bame iof any other 
teacher in like case^ ' 



] By this means, any boy of. ^ght years t^^/ who 
?:Can barely read writing, and numerate well, is, by 
! means of the guide' containing the sums, and ihe 
key thereto, qualified to teadi the fiist four rales of 
trilhfuetic, simple a&d comipcmnd, if the key is eoi>- 
i reft, with as much accuracy as mathematiciaiM who 
; may have kept school for twenty years. 

J ••»»■» ..^ «N» • r • . , •• 

• -' ••■N/-V ■»' r ' • ' .,, 

• 1 • . I I • . • 

^T'' Perhips it is not retsenable to expert much in» 

i^ention and inteileftual exertion frbm boys^ whose 

talents are yet in embryo; but, when* the lirie is 

llyawn, they can abide fay it. Boyis in genend 1M 

Excellent agentsf^ in w|uKtev£r4hf y am eopsA Co ; fUMli 

in 
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in this case^ nothing is left to their discretion^ and 
they cannot err, without ih^y go to sleep, or do it 
1^1^ the purpose* ^ - ^ ' ' ' , ' -: ^ -: 

Here is a positive certainty to the teacher^ that 
every boy in the class is employed^ and deteftion 
follows a disposition to idleness as soon as it exists; 
that none sit idle while others are waiting: the 
master's partial instruflions; and that three times 
the usual quota of sums' are diointi ' and Repeated by 
every ooy. 

r ' • • • . . r * f ' # ' ,. . • 

r . Some examples of sums, inrt&e micce^ng cliusseiS 
are added. — I propose soonclO'.publiab' a coUefiUdix 
of sums, with appropriate keys^ for the use of 
schools. - 
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237 16 9| 
482 10 «| 
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: , ,118 © ^0^• 
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--.i. . '.688. 17 . .:7^r.. . 
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2117 6 1^ 



r.;. '> '.:rr ."■••? ' . rARTHi^ds'; 



^ 'f aiifl^f »ake^ and | makes Id. and f mate 1^ 
and f make 3|^iV-set down x under the farthings 
and carry 2 to the next. *^ 

v'i -"^ . FENCE. 
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7 and 8 make 15^ and 9 make 24/ and Iniakes SS; 
5m4 10 make 35, and 2 1. carry make 37. 37 pence 
are 3 shillings knd .1 penny.— rSet down 1 under 
the pence, and carry 3 to the next. . 



- "v 



SHILLIK7GS. 

7 andQmake i6^.aiid.,6,mak|5 29> and . 1 makes 23> 
md 10 make 33^ and 10 make 43^ and 10 make 53^ 
and 10 make 63^ and 3 I carry make 66. 66 shillings 
9te 3 pouhik^ 6 shiUili^;:«-fHSet « dowi^. / A under ihe 
«hiningGL,r and 'carry :j3< tb* the next* v > ■ :-■;":' n 
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POUNDS, FIRST COLUMN. . • ;i. ' Z 

8 and 8 make 16, and 2 majce J^ and 7 make 25, 
and 9 make 34, and 3 I carry make 37. — Set down 
7 under the 8, and carry p to thie^^next. 

; • * 

-' - • \ 

SECOND COLVMUl. 

, 3 and 1 make 4, and S^hiake- 12, and 3 make 15, 
and 3 make 18, and 3 I carry make 21. — Set down 
1 under the 3 and carry "2 t5 the' next. 



» 4 



THIRD COLUMN. 

6 and 1 make 7, zvA. 4 maister 1 1, and 2 make 13, 
and 6 make 19, and 2 1 cai^ry njake .21,-rrIS^t;dpwn 21, 

. , ■ ^ » } • ■ • ■^••j *"• ," ■- ♦ . ' ','1* 

Total, in figures, 2117 6 Ix \^j . "... ! 

Total, 



Total, in words> two thousand one hundred and 
seventeen poundiSi> sik flSiillihgis, and one penny far- 

JSUBTRACTJON. . . - 

67843789 
16754999 



51088S9a 



' r 



f \ . ■ , ■> \ ■ ■ • . ■ ■ »' 
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Take 9 from 9, remain's— i9 from 8)' cannot^ 
borrow 10 and say, 9 from 18 and 9 remain-— 
carry 1 to the 8 is 9 — 9 frotn 7 I cannot ; borrow 
10 and say, 9 from 17 and 8 remain — carry 1 to 
the 4 IS 5 — 5 fix)m 3 1 cannot; borrow 10 and say, 
"5 from 13 and 8 remain — c^rry- 1 to the 5 is 6—^ 
6 from 4 I cannot; borrow 10- a:hd say 6 from 14 
and 8 remain — carry 1 to the 7 is 8 — 8 from 8 and 
remains — 6 from 7 and 1 remains — 1 from 6 an4 
5 remains. 

.. J^mainder^ in figures, 51088890. 

Remainder, in words, fifty-one millioHj cightjr- 
eight thousand, eight hundred and ninety. 

L. s. D. « 
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127 


15 
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FARTHINGS. 
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ViOeTHINGS; 



Take ^ from '^ I cannot; borrow Id. andvsay^ f 
t>m 1^ and ^ remsdns-^tarry 1 to the pence. 



PS9CB* 



1, 1 carry to the 9 is 10—10 from 1 I cannot; 
borrow 12 and say^ 10 from 13 and 3 remain. — 
csifTj 1 to the shillings. 



SfilLLlKGS^ 



^l, I carry to the 17 is lS-^18 from 13 I cannot; 
borrow 20 andsay^ 18 from S3 and 15 remaina-^ 
qmry 1 to the pounds. 



WtJKDS. 



1, I carry to the 9 is 10 — 10 from 7 I cannot ; 
borrow 10 and say, 10 from 17 and 7 remain — 
carry 1 to the 3 is 4 — 4 from 6 and 2 remain— 



Bring down the 1. 



Remainder, in figures, 127 15 3^. 

Remainder, in words. One hundred and twenty- 
seven pounds, fifteen shillitigs, and three-pence 
halfpenny. 

MULTIPLICATION-. 
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MULTIPUCATION. 

, 67881748 
•12 



8147697© 



V » 



12 tjmes 8 are 96.-^Set doWn 6 and carry 9. 12 
times- 4 are A^, and 9 1 carried mabe 57<^^7 and cany 
S. 12 time»:7 are 84^ and & I ouried make 89—9 and 
carry 8. 12 times 9 are 108, and 8 I carried make 
116 — 6 and carry 11. 12 times 8 are 96, and 11 I • 
carried make 107 — 7 and carry 10, 12 times 7 are 
84, and 101 carried make 94 — 4 and carry 9. 12 times 
9 are 72^ and 9, 1-carried make 81 — Set down Sir 

Total, in ftgittes, 81476970. 

• . - •^ 

Total, in viords> elgbty^me million, four htindr^ 
atid sev^tyHsix thcmsand^ sine handrtid and ses 
vepty-six. 

I»r ■ . S. . I>. 

6732 16 11^ 

12 
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80794 



FARTHINGS. 

12 times 1 are 12 — 12 farthings are 3d, Carry 3 
to the pence, 

PENCE. 



I . I 
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MNCE. 



12 times 11 are 13f, and 3 I carried make 135— 
135d. are lis. 3d. — Set down 3 under the pence and 
carry 1 1 to the shillings. 



SHILLINGS. 



12 times 16 are 192, and 11 1 carried make 203 — ^ 
203s. are 101. 3s. — Set down 3 under the shilKngs 
and cany 10 to the pounds. 



POUNDS, 

12 times 2 are 24, and 10 I carried mdke 34 — t 
and carry 3 to the next. 12 times 3 are 36, and 3 
I carried make 39 — 9 and carry 3. 12 times 7 are 
84, and 3 I carried make 87 — 7 and. carry 8. 19 
times 6 are 72, and 8 1 carried make 80. Set. down 80.. 

Total, in figures, 807941 3s. 3d. 

Total, in words, eighty thousand, seven hundred 
and ninety-four pounds, three shillings and three- 
pence. 



DIVISION. 
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DIVISION. 

12)87832468 
7319372—4 

12 in 87, 7 times, and 3 over I carry to the 8 
make 38. 12 in 38, 3 times, and. 2 over I carry to 
the 3 make 23. 12 in 23, once, and II over I 
carry to the 2 make 112. 12 in 112, 9 times, and 
4 over I carry to the 4 make 44. 12 in 44, 3 times^ 
and 8 over I carry to the 6 make 86. 12 in 86, 7 
times, and 2 over I carry to the 8 make ^8. 12 ia 
28, twice, and 4 over. 

Produft, in figures, 7319372 — and 4 over. 

Produft, in words, seven million, three hundred ' 
and nineteen thousand, three hundred and seventy- 
two — and four over. 

L. S. D. 

12)637 14 1^ 
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POUNDS. 

12 in 6 I cannot; but 12 in 63 — 5 times and S 
over. 12 in 37 — 3 times, and 1 over I carry to the 
ishillings. 

q SHILLINGS. 



S2 



SHILLINGS. 

1/. over I carried to the Ms. makes 34s. 12 in 34 
twice, and 10s. over I carry to the pence. 

PENCE. 

lOs. over I carried to the Id. makes 121 pence. 
12 in 121, 10 times, and Id. over I carry to the 
farthings^ 

FARTHINGS. 

Id. over I carried to the ^ makes 5 farthings. 12 
in 5, 1 cannot. — 1;^ over. 

Produft, in figures, 531. 2s. lOd. — 1^ over. 

Produft, in words, fifty-three pounds, two shil* 
lings and ten-pence.— five farthings over. 

Every rule in arithmetic is usually considered as 
a study appointed for a separate class. (See table 
of classes mentioned page 64. ) The obje£l of the 
boys in ea<:h class is to study only that rule or lesson 
appointed for them; and, whatever number of boys 
there may be in any one class, whether ten, fifty^ 
or five hundred, the trouble of tuition is not at all 
increased by the addition of numbers. The inspec- 
Hon of the sums or spelling written . on the slate is 

more, and the number of inspefting boys is greater 

-. . • 

• •- • Ilk 
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in proportion. By the method of arithmetic just 
deiScribed, every boy in each class is told by the 
teacher all he is to do; and his sole business is to do 
it, so often as to become quite familiar with it. la 
the succeeding method, the boy's business is to do 
every thing without instrudlion. 

Each arithmetical class is called out according to 
the list, in companies of twelve. To each class is 
allotted a proper sum, according to the rule they 
are in» This sum is written on a card, with ink ; or 
on a . board, with chalk. The twelve boys stand 
round the sum they are to work; and the board, on 
which the sum is, is suspended from the wall. . The 
teacher is provided with a key to the sum, similar to 
those before described. Each semicircle haye their 
insignia of merit, &c. and each boy gives precedence 
to any other boy who excels him in performing his 
lesson. The teacher then requires the first boy to 
add the first column, if in Addition; or to multiply 
the first figure, if in Multiplication. He is to do 
this aloud, extempore^ without any previous know-* 
ledge of the sum, or assistance from his teacher in 
performing it. If he mistakes, it is not the moni- 
tor's business to re^fy the mistake, but the next 
boy is to try if he can do it: and if none of 
the twelve can answer right, it must be done by the 
monitor. When many mist-akes in a whole class 
occur, such boy d must pradlise ^more in the methods 
first described, before they arc tJried this way. The 

c 2 former 
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former method affords an easy introduction to this. 
The same advantage is possessed by both, that 
neither teacher nor learner can be idle. Our system 
of emulation enables me to combine encouragement 
and reward with it, in a manner more than usual in 
schools where this is pra6lised. The last method being 
such as is usually taught in some schools, it requires a 
boy of superior abilities, to teach those who are in- 
ferior to himself in proficiency. The improvement 
I have made is by introducing the key, which 
reduces it to a mere system of reading on the mo^ 
nitor's part. If the boys repeat the sum, extempore, 
naming the total, according to the key in the 
teacher's hand, they are correft; if their account 
differs, the monitor immediately dete£ls the error, 
Vrhen it becomes the business of the next boy in 
i the class to correft it. On this plan, amf boy wh9 
icon read, can teach; and the inferior boys may do the 
work usually done by the teachers, in the common 
mode : for a boy who can read, can teach, although 
fis KNOWS NOTHING ABOUT IT," and, 'in teaching, will 
imperceptibly acquire the knowledge he is destitute 
of, when he begins to teach, by reading. 

- " There is yet another way of trying the proficiency 
bf the scholars, after they have been used to both 
the preceding methods of tuition : the teacher places 
teach boy in a situation where he cannot copy from, 
or be assisted by, any other, who has the same tad^ 
fo perform s Hegfvfs him a sum, according to the 
rule 
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rule he is in, and requires him to make a key to the 
sum, in a correft manner. If he can do this readily, 
a number of times, it is a proof that he is conversant 
with the rule he is in; and, when praftice has deeply 
impressed it on -his memory, he may advance to an- 
other rule. The' first class, or combination of figures, 
is examined the same way. The tables in Addition 
are written on the slate, without the amount, thus : 
6 and 6 are^ — the boy who is examined,, is required 
to add the amount — 12. If he can do this, with 
every combination of figures, in the Addition and 
other tables, he is then fit for cyphering. By the 
old method of teaching arithmetic, there is usually 
a great consumption of printed books of arithmetic; 
the new method almost entirely supersedes them. 
The same economy applies to another expensive 
article of consumption in schools, cyphering books; 
in which the scholars usually write down all the 
sums they do. The expeditious progress they make^ 
both in writing and accounts, is so great, they need 
only commit to writing a very short specimen of 
their sums, for the satisfaftion of their parents; and 
even that is not absolutely needful. By using their 
pencils well, they acquire an equal facility in th(p 
use of their pens. 
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INSPECTION. 

Having detailed a method of tuition for the several 
classes^ it will be obvious^ that^ on the admission of 
boys into the school, they should be classed accord- 
ing to their proficiency. Those who have not learnt 
their letters, will be placed in the A, B, C; class ; 
those who know all their letters, but do not know 
how to combine them, are placed in the two-letter 
class. Such as can spell in two letters, but not in 
three, are placed in the three-letter class; the four 
and five-letter classes are organized, and receive ad- 
ditions, on the same principle. After this it is con- 
sidered, boys should read for the improvement of 
their minds; and are classed accordingly, in the 
Testament or Bible. The arithmetic classes are con- 
stituted in the same manner. Each boy should b« 
examined before he is classed. The lessons for every 
class being determined on, and the name of each 
class, descriptive of the lessons, learnt by it; no 
qther lessons can be taught to each class than those 
appointed for it. Boys should be removed from 
one class to another, as soon as they are proficient 
in that to which they belong. Thus, a boy in the 
A, B, C, having learnt to distinguish all his letters, 
should be removed to the next, or mono-syllable 
class of two letters ; and, when he is proficient in 
that he should be removed higher, and so on. As 
the scholars are all arrange^ in different classes, 

many 
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many of them will soon make a proficiency, by these 
expeditious modes of teaching; and, as they cannot 
learn more than what is appointed for the clasa— - 
cannot remove themselves— nor can their monitor 
remove them — they must remain where they are, 
losing time, and making no progress, unless tha 
system of inspeflion I am about to describe, pre- 
vented the evil. A monitor is appointed as inspect 
tor-general of reading: he keeps a list of every 
class of reading in the school. Whenever a new 
scholar enters, another monitor, whose business it i^' 
examines what progress in learning the pupil haf 
made, and appoints him to a class accordingly. The 
fii-st duty of the inspeftor of reading, is tp see, that 
each scholar's name is duly entered pn the list of 
the class to which he is sent on commencing school. 
This is a matter of consequence. If any omission; 
be made in the entiy of each boy's name, it is 
possible the inspe6lion may be condu6led well, and 
yet the boy, whose name is omitted, be passed by^ 
and, whatever his improvement may be, he may re- 
main stationary. 

The monitor of each class keeps a list thereof. Il 
is also his duty to see the inspeftion conduced, so 
that no boy is passed by who is in his class. But 
the inspeftor of reading keeps a list of every class 
of reading in the school; and, when his lists are 
corre6l, he proceeds to duty, but not before. — He 
begins his inspe£lion, by desiring the monitor of 
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the first class to bring up six boys, according to the 
list. He then compares their names with his own 
list, and examines them, to see if they can tell all 
their letters, and make them in the sand. If so, they 
lire fit for the next class, and the inspe6lor orders 
them to be removed accordingly. Then he pro- 
ceeds with every other class in the same way : and, 
when he has examined the whole, he begins anew. 
Thus, by diligence and attention on his part, somd 
hundreds of boys may be examined in a few days. 
When a boy is removed from one class to another, 
he has permission to choose a prize, of a stateci 
Value, for himself, as a reward for his diligence; and 
the monitor is entitled to one of the same value, 
for his care in improving his scholars. The date of 
examination, class removed to, prize chosen, &c. 
arc ail entered in a book at the time of inspedlion. 

It is no unusual thing with me to deliver one ot 
two hundred prizes at the same time. And at such 
times the cotintenances of the whole school exhibit 
a most pleasing scene of delight : as the boys who 
obtain prizes, commonly walk round the school in 
l^rocession, holding the prizes in their hands, and an 
herald proclaiming before them, '^ These good boys 
have obtained prizes for going into another class.** 
The honour of this has an efFeft as powerful, if 
not more so, than the prizes theniselves. 

EMULATION 
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EMULATION AND REWARDS. 

In spelling by writing on the slate, the perform- 
ances of the scholars are inspc^fted, sometimes by 
the monitor of their class, often by an inspefting 
monitor, and occasionally by the master. 

Printing in the sand is inspefted in the same 
isianner as in the new method of teaching arith- 
metic. Every boy is placed next to one who c&n 
do as well or better than himself: his business is to 
excel him, in which case he takes precedence of 
him. In reading, every reading division has the 
numbers, 1, 2, 3, &c. to 12, i^spended from their 
buttons. If the boy who wears number Ijjf, excels 
the boy who wears number 1 1, he takes liis place 
and number; in exchange for which the other goes 
down to the place and number 12. Thus, the boy 
wh6 is number 12, at the beginning of 'the lesson, 
^^ttiay be number 1, at the conclusion of it, and vice 
versa. The boy who has number 1, has also a single 
leather ticket, lettered variously, as, ^ Merit,' — ^ 
'Merit in Reading,' — ' Merit in Spelling,' — 'Merit 
in Writing,' &c. this badge of honour he also for-^ 
feits, if he loses his place by suffering another to 
excel him. He has also a pifture pasted on paste- 
board, and suspended to his breast ; this he forfeits 
to any boy who can excel him. Whoever is in the 
first place at the conclusion of the lesson, delivers 

the 
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the ticket and pi6lure to a monitor appointed for 
that purpose. The honour of wearing the ticket 
and number^ as marks of precedency, is all the re- 
ward attached to them; but the pifture which has 
been worn entitles the bearer to receive another 
jpi6lure in exchange for it; which becomes his own. 
This prize is much valued by the minor boys, and re • 
garded by all. Piflures can be made a fund of en- 
tertainment and insti'uftion, combined with infinite 
variety. When a boy has a waggon, a whip-top, or 
ball, one thing of the kind satisfies him, till it is 
worn out; but he may have a continual variety of 
piflures, and receive fresh instru6lion as well as 
pleasure from every additional prize. I lament 
that there is not a series of cheap, regular piftures, 
that would be fit to put into the hands of children. 
Nothing can be better adapted to allure their minds 
into a love of learning. Yet, many of the common 
pi6lures, of which tens of thousands are printed 
annually, and sold among the children of the poor, 
are mere catch-penny rubbish; so badly designed^, 
and executed, and on such silly subjefts, as to be fit 
only to debase the minds of youth. A regular series 
of instru6live prints might be published at the same 
expence; but they should be selefted or designed 
by a person acquainted with the minds and mannei-s 
of youth. The advantage of some prints, as re- 
wards for children, is their cheapness; and others, 
is their utility : those are printed for sale, at one 
halfpenny or a penny each; and are sold, wholesale, 

at 
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at'a much cheaper rate. • Many such prints can be 
cut into four or six parts . Every part will be a 
complete subje6l itself, and fit for a prize: thus, 
less than a shilling per day will afford prizes, morn- 
ing and afternoon, for a hundred and twenty chil- 
dren or more, and raise emulation among the whole 
school. I hope all ladies,who are patrons of schools, 
will adopt these articles for prizes. 

By the foregoing observations it will appear^ 
that emulation and reward are closely united with 
continual inspeftion and application to learning. 
Another method of rewarding deserving boys is by 
paper tickets, which are numbered, one, two, three, 
&c. they are given to such boys as distinguish 
themselves in writing with the pen ; which is done 
about four times a week, by part of the school 
t)nly, in order to accustom them a little to the use 
of the pen. Each number is to be obtained several 
times, before the bearer can obtain the prize appro- 
priated to it : as. 

Number 1, three times, to receive ^. 

2, six times, Id. 

3, eight times, 2d. 

4, nine times, 3d. 

5, twelve times, 6d. 

Every time a ticket is obtained, it is booked by a 
monitor, whose office it is to record tickets,prizes,&c. 
The tickets are given, ajccording to the evident and 

various 
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various degree of pain$ the scholar may have taken 
with his performance. They are given by the mo- 
nitor or teacher who inspe6ls the written copies, 
according to his judgment of the performances sub- 
mitted to his inspe6lion. It requires some discretion 
in the master to choose a lad for this office^ whose 
eye is capable of at once discriminating between one 
performance and another, and of discerning where 
exertions have been made by the learner to improve. 
In small institutions the master may perform this 
office; in large ones h^ can only do it occasionally. 
I have several lads who are capable of this office, 
and perform it well. The best way to qualify a boy 
for such a duty, is to accustom him to inspe6l and 
compare the performances of boys in writing on the 
slate, one with another; he may decide improperly 
in some instances, at first, but pra6lice will soon 
make him perfea in discriminating and deciding ; 
and then he will be found a very usefq} auxiliary in 
a school. It is as easy to form a number of boys, as 
one or two, on thj^ plan ; and they may be qualified 
sooner than usual, if required, provided the master 
renews the same inspeftion and decision in their 
presence, after they have done; and shows them 
every prominent case in which they may have de- 
cided wrong, and why they have done so. When 
boys have obtained their tickets for writing the sti- 
pulated numbier* of timeis, they are permitted to 
choose any prize of the value appropriated to the 
number on their tickets: and there h a choice variety 

of 
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of prizes, consisting of toys, bats, balls, kites^ &c/ 
but the books with prints or piftures are more in 
request among the children, and generally more 
useful than any other prizes whatever. 

I believe, the emulation I have described as 
united with my miethods of teaching, will be 
found most useful as a stimulus to the exertions of 
those scholars who possess no more than common 
abilities; indeed, it is for this class of learners, who> 
in general, give the most trouble, that such methods 
of teaching and encouragement are most wanting. 
The drudgery of teachers is always greater or less, 
in proportion to the quickness or dullness of their 
scholars; but, in these modes of teaching all mtist 
exert themselves according to their abilities, or be 
idle. If they exert themselves as well as they can, 
they will improve accordingly— if they are idle, it 
is immediately detefled, and as rapidly punished ; 
of the method of doing which I shall treat presently. 
However, where lads of genius and quickness^ of 
intelle£): are found, they will soon show themselves; 
Indeed, I believe, that many lads of genius are un- 
known in the schools they attend, even to the 
masters themselves, because they have no stimulus 
•to exertion, no opportunity of distinguishing them- 
selves—or, that nothing happens to develope their 
Jafent powers. Similar to this was the case of th^ 
Portuguese in Brazil, who frequi^tly paired 4iaf 
monds, when in the roughs through their hiaii, 

and 
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and despised them as pebbles ; but, when the mines 
were discovered, they regretted their ignorance. 
Whenever superior merit shows itself in schools, it 
should always be honoured, rewarded, and distin^ 
guished : one or two lads of this description influence 
a whole school by their beneficial example. I 
generally reward such by gifts of some of the most 
valuable books and other prizes : silver pens, and 
sometimes silver medals. The medals are engraved 
with the name of the youth who obtains them, and 
for what given. To some of my senior lads I have 
given silver Tvatches, at my own expence; and think 
the encouragement so given has had its good effeft. 

• 

Another method of encouraging deserving youth, 
who distinguish themselves by their attention to 
study, is equally honourable but less expensive. ; I 
have established in my institution an order of merit. 
Every member of this order is. distinguished by a 
silver medal, suspended from his neck by a plated 
f^ain. No boys are admitted to thi^ order, but 
those who distinguish themselves by proficiency in 
their own studies, or in the improvement of others, 
and for their endeavours to check vice. 

It is certainly a distinftion founded on the prin- 
ciple of nobility. In a community, those who, from 
tbe nobler motives that animate the human mind, 
render important services tq the nation to which 
theyhelong, are its nobles; and it is iimpossible that 

the 
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the son of such a man should not inherit his fathcf/» 
distinftion, if his own conduft does not disgrace it. 
It is morally impossible, that the splendour of ac- 
tions which are of real benefit to society, or of 
another class of a6Hons, which are of no real good 
to, but only dazzle mankind, shovld not shed a kind 
of true or false lustre over the descendants of such 
distinguished men. I believe this is the original 
principle of true and of hereditary nobility. Here- 
ditary nobility cannot possibly exist in schools, 
but it may in the first instance. In every case 
the distinftions of nobility that exist in society at 
large^ are only civil distinftions, that imply the 
possessors have rendered a real service to the state. 
Nobility may possibly be abused, as other institu- 
tions are; but I think it in itself one of the most 
beneficial distin6Hons that ever existed in society 
at large. A distinftion that has existed, and will ex- 
ist in all societies, because it is natural. The distinc- 
tions and titles which are attached to nobility, are 
only a civil description and definition of what ex- 
isted before. Those distinftions may be proper op 
improper, as they are connefled with tnith or 
flattery; but the foundation of nobility still con- 
tinues pure, uncontaminated, and beneficial to 
society. In the community at large it is more dis- 
tinguished, because the cause of it is more beneficial 
ind extensive. In small and sele6l societies, of any 
description, the advantage of civil distin6Hons for 
those who ,are privileged by them, is, that they are 
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known, in a good degree^ at first i^ght^ to strangers 
and foreigners. They do not stand in the back 
^ound, as they would if their merit was unknown 
and undistinguished. Every boy of merit in my 
school^ Who has a silver medaL is distinguished at 
first sight, by those benevolent chara6lers who often 
Visit it. No question is more common from ^ 
$tranger, than, ^ Why does that boy wear a medal; 
.and for what?' Every individual so honoured, is 
conscious that he stands in a conspicuous situation; 
gxxd, that his medal proclaims his merit to all who 
Bee him. He also knows, that it was only obtaine^^ 
in consequence of his diligence, either in teaching 
others, or improving in his own learning; and, that 
po indifferent or bad boy can obtain this reward — 
also, that if he becomes such, he will forfeit his dis- 
tin£lions. This makes him anxious, by a perseverance 
in good condu6l, to merit the continuance of 
distin6lion. This is a stimulus to order and im- 
provement, which children, taught only under the 
influence of the cane and the rod, never can enjoy. 
TJiose medals are not often given away, but remain 
in the school, and are distributed, to those who are 
priviledged to wear them, morning and afternoon; 
and are returned, before the boys leave school, to 
the monitor who is appointed to take jcare of them. 
No instance has occurred of losing a medal by 
theft — a singular thing among so many hundred 
children. 

Another 
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Another method of rewaids is for those boys who 
are first in their classes: these have not only a badge 
of merits of leather gilt and lettered, but a similar 
badge lettered ' Prize Book/ ^ Prize Cijp and Ball/ 
'Prize Kite/ &c. The boy who continues first in 
liis class, for three or four successive times, is en** 
titled to the prize lettered on the ticket he has worn. 
If any boy excels him, he forfeits his ticket and 
place in the division, to that boy. The boy who 
obtains the ticket once, must retain it three or 
four times successively — if he once forfeits his plage 
and ticket, he forfeits his chance of the prize, al- 
though he may have obtained it three times out of 
four. These prizes are very much limited to the 
arithmetical classes. 

There is also a similar method of encouraging the 
monitors to diligence. The obje6l for them to 
pursue is to improve their classes as much as pos- 
sible. Each monitor of a class or division, is to 
teach that class a specific obje6l or lesson. When 
the boys have individually acquired the objefl of 
their studies, it will be perceived, by the system of 
inspe6lion before described, that they are removed 
to another class. The monitors who improve their 
boys, so as to get them to another class, are per- 
mitted to wear a ticket, ' Commendable Monitor/ 
and, whoever gets this six times in succession, is 
entitled to any prize, which may have been previ- 
ously promised by the master, according to hii^ 

H discretion.-— 
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filscretiodi.-^This applun chiefly to the monitors of 
reading and arithmetic. 

It frequently happens^ that boys distinguish them*- 
ttelves much in their learning at school; and occa- 
sional letters^ sent by Che master to their parents^ ta 
inform them of this^ is encouragement for the child 
to continue a regular attendance at schooL 

it is a common practice for one class to try to 
texcel another. The highest class^ as to prolSciency 
In learnings occupies the most honourable place in 
the school: a place no otherwise distingubhed front 
the rest^ than that it is the customary seat of that 
class. When an inferior excels a superior class^ 
the superior class quits its station^ and goe^ 
down to the seats' of the inferior. When this 
happens^ the superior class finding itself ex* 
celled^ and not liking the disgrace^ usually works 
very hard to regain its former seats. These .con- 
tests are decided by writing on the slate, or in a 
book.---The performance of ever}' boy in an irtfe* 
tior class, is compared impartially with that of a boy 
in the superior. The umpire decides which is the 
best of the two. On which side the decision is^ 
given, a. number 1, is minuted down on a slate, in 
favour of that class; then the umpire, or monitor 
appointed to decide, proceeds making comparisons 
between two boys of each class, till both classes are 
entirely examined. When the fxaminatioUj which 
- - *. may 



ttlay be Compared with polling ^l eIe£lions, h 
finished, the number of ones in favour of each class 
is cast up, and decided in favour of that which has 
the majority. The industry and exertion this creates 
is surprising ; and the exultation which takes place 
among the boys, when they find the majority in fa- 
vour of their own class, and the manner in which 
the monitors spur on their classes^ by reproacheis^ 
when boys are remiss; and by commendations, when 
th^y strive to excel, affords much pleasure. When 
a contest of this kind occurs, which frequently 
happens, the whole school, and, above all, the mo* 
uitors of the classes, are so interested, that, if per^ 
mit.ted, they would attend to no other business 
while the decision is carrying on. The contest is 
speedily terminated> mostly in less than ten minuteS4 
A striking advantage accrues from this emulation : 
each monitor and scholar is ititerested in such i 
degree^ in the contest, that he exerts his utmost 
abilities—and, having once discovered what they 
are able to do, the master knows what to require of 
them to do in future, according to the specimen 
they have shown of their abilities. It is a contest 
much in the nature and spirit common in ele6liohs; 
but controlled and dire6led, without excess^ in a 
peaceful way, to a very useful purpose. 
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OFFENCES AND PUNISHMENTS. 

The chief offences committed by youth at school^ 
arise from the liveliness of their a6live dispositions. 
Few youth do wrong for the sake of doing so. If 
precedence and pleasure be united with learning, 
they will soon find a delight in attending at schooL 
Youth naturally seek whatever is pleasant to them, 
with avidity ; and, from ample experie^hce have I 
found, that they do so with learning, when innocent 
.pleasure is associated therewith. If any miscondufi 
/should be punished by severity, vice and immorality 
^e the chief subje£l:s; and, I am convinced that it is 
pot always indispensable in those cases, having 
known many a sensible boy reformed without, and 
that, from pra£lices as bad as almost any that usually 
occur in schools. 

That children should idle away their time, or talk 
in school, is very improper — they cannot talk and 
learn at the same time. In my school talking is 
considered as ah offence; and yet it occurs very 
seldom, in proportion to the number of children : 
whenever this happens to be the case, an appropri- 
ate punishment succeeds. 

Each monitor of a class is responsible for the ^ 
cleanliness, order, and quietness of those under him. 
.He is also a lad of unimpeachable veracity — a qua- 
• lification 
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lification on which much depends. He should have 
a continual eye over every one in the class under 
his care, and notice when a boy is loitering away 
his time in talking or idleness. Having thus seen^ 
he is bound in duty to lodge an accusation against 
him for misdemeanor. In order to do this silently^ 
he has a number of cards, written on differently: as, 
* I have seen this boy idle/ — ' I have seen this boy 
talking/ &c. &c. This rule applies to every class, 
and each card has the name of the particular class 
written thereon : so that, by seeing a card written 
on as above, belonging to the first or sixth, or any 
other reading class, it is immediately known who is 
the monitor that is the accuser. This card is given 
to the defaulter, and he is required to present it at 
the head of the school — z regulation that must be 
complied with. On a repeated or frequent offence, 
after admonition has failed, the lad to whom he 
presents the card has liberty to put a wooden log 
round his neck, which serves him as a pillory, and 
with this he is sent to hi^ seat. This machine may 
weigh from four to six pounds, some more and 
some less. The neck is not pinched or closely con- 
fined- — it is chiefly burthensome . by the manner in 
which it encumbers the neck, when the delinquent 
turns to the right or left. While it rests on hi$ 
shoulders, the equilibrium is preserved; but, on the 
least motion one way or the other, it is lost, and 
the logs operate as a dead weight upon the neck. 

H 3 Thus, 
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Thus, he is confined to sit in his proper positioil^ 

If this is unavailing, it is eommon to fasten the legs 

of offenders together with wooden shackles: one 

or more, according to the offence. The shackle is a 

piece of wood about a foot, sometimes six or eight 

inches long, and tied to each leg. When ishackledj^ 

he cannot walk but in a very slow, measured pace: 

being obliged to take six steps,' when confinedj, 

for two when at liberty. Thus accoutred, he is 

ordered to %valk round the school-room, till tired 

out — he is glad to sue for liberty, and promise 

his endecFOOur to behave more steadily in future^ 

Should not this punishment have the desired effefl^ 

the left hand is tied behind the back> or wooden 

!|hackles fastened from elbow to elbow, behind the 

back. Sometimes the legs are tied together* Oc* 

casionally boys are put in a sack^ or in ia basket,^ 

suspended to the roof of the school, in the sight 

of all the pupils, who frequently smile at the birds m 

the cage.' This punishment is one of the most terp 

rible that can be inflifled on boys of sense and 

abilities. Above all, it is dreaded by the monitors: 

the name of it is sufficient, and therefore it is but 

seldom resorted to on their account. Frequent or 

old offenders are yoked together sometimes, by a 

piece of wood that fastens round all their necks: 

and, thus confined, they parade the school, walking 

backwards — being obliged to pay very great attenr 

tion to their footsteps, for fear of running against 

any 






any obje6l that might cause the yoke to hurt their 
necks^ or to keep from falling down. Four or six 
can be yoked together this way. 

When a boy is disobedient to his parents^ profane 
in his language^ or has committed any offence 
against molality^ or is remarkable for slovenlinessj 
it is usual fdr him to be dressed up with labels^ de- 
scribing his offence^ and a tin or paper crown on 
his head. In that manner he walks round the school^ 
two boys preceding him^ and proclaiming his fault; 
varying the proclamation according to the different 
offences. When a boy comes to school with dirty 
face or hands^ and it seems to be more the effe£l of 
habit than of accident^ a girl is appointed to wash 
his face in the sight of the whole school. This usually 
creates much diversion, especially when (as previ- 
ously dire6led) she gives his cheeks a few gentle 
strokes of correStion with her hand. The same event 
takes place as to girls, when in habits of slothfulness. 
Occasionally, such offenders against cleanliness 
walk round the school, preceded by a boy proclaim- 
ing her fault — and the same as to the boys. A pro- 
ceeding that usually turns the 'public spirit of the 
whole school against the culprit. 

Few punishments are so effe£lual as confinement 
after school hours. It is, however, attended with 
one unpleasant circumstance. In order to confine 
the bad boys in the school-room, after school-hours, 

9 4 it 
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it is ofteh needful the m^ter, or some proper subr 
stitute for him, should confine himself in school^ to 
keep them in order. This inconvenience may be 
avoided^ by tying them to the desks^ in such a 
manner that they cannot untie themselves. These 
variations in the modes of uncwoiddble ptmishment 
give it the continual force of novelty^ whatever 
shapp it may assume. Any single kind of punishr 
ment^ continued constantly in use^ becomes f^miliar^ 
and loses its efiedl. Nothing but variety can cou't^ 
tinue the power of novelty. Happily^ in my instil 
tution^ there are few occasions of punishment; and 
this conduces much to the pleasure it affords me. 
The advantages of these modes of corre^oq^ arei 
that they can be infli£led^ so as to give much unr 
easiness to the delinquents^ without disturbing the 
mind or temper of the master. The advantage of 
coolness in i:orre£ling of children for misbehaviour^ 
is of so much importance^ that it can have no salu- 
tary efre6l on the youthful mind without it. It is in 
a calm state of mind a master may do real good, by 
reasoning with his scholars, ^nd convincing them> 
that, for their good and the order qf the institution^ 
such painful regulations are needful. The pbjeft of 
these different modes of procedure is to weary the 
culprit with a log; or, by placing him in confine- 
ment of one kind or another, till he is humbled, and 
likely to remove the cause- by better behaviour in 
future. When he find3 hew easily his punishment^ 
are repeated — that he himself is m^e the instru- 
ment— r 
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ment'-^and no respite or comfort for him^ b\it by 
behaving well^ it is more than probable he will 
change for the better. Lively, aftive-tempered boys, 
are the inost freqnent transgressors of good order, 
and the most difficult to reduce to reason ; the best ' 
way to reform them, is, by making monitors of 
thi^m. I have experienced correction of any kind 
to be only needful, in proportion as boys were 
under the influence of bad example at home. No* 
thing is unhappily more common, than for parents 
to ui)i^o, by their bad example at home, all the good 
their children get at school. This occasions the first 
trouble to be renewed many times; and many pu« 
nishments fall to the lot of that child, who, however 
well regulated at school, is spoiled at home. But^ 
certain it is, th^t> if punishments must exist, such as 
those mentioned in the preceding detail, are prefer* 
able to others more severe, and in common praftice. 
I wish they were never in sole praSice, without any 
thing of a more generous nature existing in schools 
where they are made use of. 

Wheij a boy gets intp a singing tone in reading, 
the best mqde of cure that I have hitherto found 
effeCliial, is by force of ridicule.^— Decorate the of- 
fender with matches, ballads; (dying-speeches, if 
needful;) and, in this garb send him round the 
school, with some boys before him, crying matches, 
^c. exa£lly imitating the dismal tones with which 
such things ar? hawked abput the streets in London, 

.as 
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as will readily recur to the reader's memory. I believe 
many boys behave rudely to Jews, more on account 
of tlie manner in which they cry, ^ Old Clothes,* 
than because they are Jews. I have always found 
excellent efre6ls from treating boys, who sing or 
tone in their reading, in the manner described. It 
U sure to turn the laugh of the whole school upon 
the delinquent — it provokes risibility^ in spite of 
every endeavour to check it, in all but the offender, 
I have seldom known a boy, thus punished once^ 
for whom it was needful a second time. It is also 
very seldom that a boy deiserves both a log and 
shackle at the same time. Most boys are wise 
enough, when under one punishment, not to trans-» 
gress again immediately, lest it should be doubled. 
They are mostly prudent enough to behave quiet 
and well, in hopes of being set at liberty from the 
one they already suffer. 
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ORDER. 

It is unavoidable, on a large scale of education, 
to do without giving many commands, and some of a 
very trivial nature. On my plan, many of the com- 
mands, which would be given by the master, are 
given by the monitors. As it is not proper that 
commands without number, and perhaps of a nature 
opposite to eJich other, should be given at random 
by the monitors, it becomes needful to limit the 
humber that are to be given, as much as may be. 
It is an important objeft to secure implicit obe- 
dience to those commands, on the part of the 
scholars; and, for the monitors to acquire as 
prompt a manner in giving them, as will secure the 
attention of the scholars, and lead them to a ready 
compliance. The first of these objeCls is easily at- 
tained. It is only to write down on paper the 
commands most necessary to be given by the 
monitor to his whole class; and, it is essentially 
needful, that he sho\ild not vary from the rule once 
laid down, 

The praftice of giving short commands aloud, 
and seeing them instantly obeyed by the whole class, 
will efFeflually train the monitor in the habit of 
giving them with dignity and propriety. It is not 
a desirable thing to raise the love of war and false 
glory in the youthful mind. The reasonable part 

of 
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•f mankind have already seen enough of its dreadful 
and desolating effe£ls> to deter them from encou- 
raging such a spirit. It is on this ground I am careful 
to avoid all commands which are stfiflly military. 
Even when the monitor has occasion to order the 
class to go to the right or the left^ it is done by a 
fiign^ in order to avoid the command^ * To the 
right,' — ' Go on/ instead of ' March,' — ^and, ^ Stop,' 
in lieu of ' Halt/ The classes are permitted occa- 
sionally to measure their steps, when going round 
/ the school in close order, to prevent, what else 

would often occur from their numbers, treading on 
each other's heels,-or pushing each other down. In 
this case, measuring their steps commands their 
attention to one objeft, and prevents their being 
unruly or disorderly. It is not required that the 
measure should be exa£l, or be a regular step ; but, 
that each scholar shall attempt to walk at a regular 
distance from the one who precedes him* A num- 
ber pf commands, trifling in appearance, but con- 
ducive to good order, are given by the monitors. 
When a new scholar is* fin^t admitted, he is pleased 
with the uniformity, novelty, and simplicity of the 
motions made by the class he is in. Under the in- 
fluence of this pleasure he readily obeys, the same 
as the other boys do. None of these commands 
are, in themselves, a hardship ; and are well sup-s- 
ported by the force of example. I never knew a 
boy objeft to obey them ; yet, I have been sure^ 
some boys, if thpy had Ijeen individually told to dp 

such 
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Stt<ih a thing by the monitor, would have said, ' You 
are only a boy like myself; do you think I shall be 
such a fool as to be commanded by you ?' but^ in 
the above instance, such a boy gets into habits of 
obedience before he is aware what he. has been 
allured into; and then, when the monitor gives hiiii 
a command of an unpleasant nature to execute, he 
does it from the power of example, and the force of 
habit — ^and, however relu6lant he may feel, that re- 
lu£lance does not show itself. 

The commands that a monitor usually gives to his 
class, are of a simple nature : as, to go in or out of their 
seats: 'In' — ' Out/ The whole class do this at one mo- 
tion — they learn to front, or go to the right or left, 
either single ordouble. They ^showslates,'at the word 
of command; take them up, or lay them gently down 
on the desk, in the same manner Instead of hanging 
the slates to nails on the wall, every boy has a slate 
numbered according to his number in the class, and 
fastened to a nail on the desk at which he sits. By 
this means all going in and out for slates is avoided. 
But, if slates are suspended to nails on the walls, the 
class must go from their seats to fetch them; and 
the same to replace them, when they have done 
work. When boys write in a book, which is only 
done by part of the scholars four times in the week, 
merely to accustom them to the use of the pen, they 
sling their slates; that is, let them hang suspended 
irom the nails on the desks, by the slate-strings. 

When 
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When slates are suspended in this manner, if the 
strings are good, there is little danger of their being 
thrown down or broken; so that, when boys are 
writing, there are very few who have any occasion 
to get off their seats : and, if they should have, there 
is ample passage-robm between the desks for them 
to pass. If the slates are ^ accidentally stricken 
against by a boy paissing, they hang loose, and of 
course give way when pressed against; which greatly 
preserves them. 

Another command is, to ' sling hats,' which is 
always done on coming into school; and, ' unsling 
hats,' which is always done on leaving it. This 
alludes to a very convenient arrangement, which 
prevents all the loss of hats, mistakes, and confusion 
in finding them, which would naturally occur among 
so large a number of boys. It saves all shelves, 
nails, or places where they are usually put in schools. 
It prevents them all going to put hats on the nails 
or shelves, and all going to get them thence, before 
they leave school. These are great advantages — ^ 
with eight hundred boys in school, they save six- 
teen hundred motions, unavoidable on the usual 
plan, both morning or aftenioon-— motions that, 
before this arrangement was made, produced much 
inconvenience in the school; and complaints were 
made, almost daily, of boys losing their hats, which 
have ceased since this arrangement. All these ad* 
vantages are gained^and inoottveiiiences are avoided, 

by 
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by every boy slinging hi9 hat across his shoulders^ 
as a soldier would sling bis knapsack: by which 
means he carries it always about him^ and cannot 
lose it without immediately missing it. 

It is usual in most schools to have a muster or 
roll-call^ at a particular hour^ varied at the discre- 
tion of the masters. The list of the scholars contains 
the name of every bqy that attends it. Jp calling 
over the list ev(||}r name is repeated^ although 
three-fourths or more df the boys, whose names are 
called over, are present. It was needful in my insti- 
tution to make astri6l enquiry after absentees; but^ 
the method above described was so tiresome anc| 
noisy, that I devised another more eligible. As the 
number of absentees bear but a small proportion to 
the numbers that attend, I conceived the design of 
taking an account of the lesser number, without the 
repetition of names. To efFeft this, the classes are 
numbered— eacb, beginning at number 1, and en^* 
ing its series of numbers at 30, 70, 130, ojr any 
other number of which the class may consist. The 
list of each class is kept by the monitor of it, nearly 
in ^is shape. 

' Number 1, Jones. 

2, Thomas. 

3, Brown. 

4, Williams. 

5, Peach. 

6, Hall. 

These 
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Tliese few nam«s will show the maniiei' in which 
the list af the whole class, perhaps a hundr^ and 
twenty, is kept. Answering to this is another series 
of numbers^ printed on the school wall^ thus^ 

■ 

I, 2, 3, i, 5, d. 

The monitor calls his toys to muster — the class 
go out of the scats in due order — go round the 
school-room; and, in going/ iitch boy stops, and 
ranges himself against the wall, undef that number 
> which belongs to his name in the class-list. By this 
means the absentees are pointed out at once — every 
boy who is absent wll leave a number vacant. The 
monitor of the class then passes silently round the 
school-room, and writes on the slate the numbers 
which are vacant. Take a specimen of six boys 
mustered according to the foregoing list. 

No. 1. 2. 3. 4, 5. 6. 

Jones. Thomas. Peach. 

\ The boys, Jones, Thomas, and Peach, are sup* 
posed to be present — they are ranged under tKeir 
numbers. The boys. Brown, Williams, and Hall, 
are absent — their numbers 3, 4, 6, are vacant. Ii^ 
taking the account of absentees, the monitor writes 
the numbers 3, 4, 6, on his slate; and the same as 
to any numbers vacant by absentees, in hii^ whole 
class. He then makes a list of absentees, by re- 
ferring 
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ftFrin^ to qames in the class-list. This list he gives to 
% monitor^ whdse bu3ine$is it. is to see that the ab* 
t^ntee^ are enquired after. The monitor of absen- 
tees ha& under his charge an alphabetical list of the 
whole school: he refers to this list — and there he 
finds the name^ dwellings and parents' trade of each 
boy who is absent. He writes a number of notes^ 
one for each absentee; varying the name on each : 
IWi ^' J. Brown, ubient from school thU morning.*' 
^' Thomas William, nbsent ffom school this qfter^ 
nodnj"^ &c. Such notes 2^ these are direfled to the 
parents of each individual absentee; and delivered 
by trusty boys^ who are required to bring an 
answer. The rfeport of the monitor of absentees 
stands thus: 

EIGHTH CtASS. 



DAY OF THE 
MONTH. 



ABSENTEES. 



Brown. 

Williams. 
Hall. 



ENQUIRERS. 



N«MM*i 



Jones^ 

Thomas. 
Peach. 



REPORT. 



Wanted by 
his parents. 
Truant. 
Unwell. 



In case of truants being reported : when they are 
brought to school^ either by their friends, of by a 
number of boys sent on purpose to bring them, 
the monitor of absentees ties a large card round his 

I neck. 
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tieck> lettered in capital letters^ TruaKt* ahd he h 
th^il tied up to a post. When any boy repeats the 
crime, or is incorrigible, he is sometimes tied up in 
a blanket, and left to sleep at night on the floor, in 
the school-house. Whfen boys are frequently in the 
habit of playing truant, we may conclude that they 
have formed some bad connexions; and, that no- 
thing but keeping them apart can effefl a reform. 
When bad habits and conne£lions are once formed 
in youth, they often become an easy prey to various 
temptations, in spite of all their good resolutions to 
the contrary. 

In the' smaller cl^es of readers it is well to sub- 
divide the boys into twenties — the children being 
mostly young, learn to distinguish such numbers 
with greater facility : it is on this account the minor 
classes muster in twenties. One series of number 
on the school-room walls, serve for all the classes in 
the school to muster at in succession. The time 
taken by a class of a hundred and twenty boys to 
muster in, is seldom so much as ten minutes. The 
numbers attached to boys' natHes in the class-list^ 
are all estimated alike. These numbers ai-e never 
changed by precedence and improvement in learn- 
ing. They remain fixed for the sake of order, and 
have not the slightest conne£lion with the system of 
rewards and encouragement adopted in the schooL 
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FEMALE EDUCATION 



AND 



EMPLO YMENT. 



HIS is indeed a subjefl of the greatest import* 
ance to society. It is important in itself: but, when 
we consider the many thousands of our country- 
women who are a prey to every vice, for want of a 
religious and guarded education, whereby their 
minds would be strengthened to resist the first 
assaults of temptation, the consequence increases 
beyond conception. I am fully persuaded that 
great numbers of the rising generation have had 
their morals vitiated by the depravity of their pa- 
rents — sincerely sorry am I to have observed, that 
all their mothers have not a6led as they ought to 
have done. A mother is a domestic charaCler, and 
has a double influence on the father and on the 
children. The infancy of the rising generation of 
both sexes is entrusted to mothers; and they imbibe 
virtuous or vicious principles from them^ as soon as 

1 3 reason 
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reason begins to dawn. When so large a majority 
of the females of the present day, have been edu- 
cated in the sink of vice and corruption, is it any 
wonder that the contagion should extend to their 
offspring! Can any thing but a religious and 
guarded education be found likely to improve the 
female charafter, and restore it to its proper rank 
in society ? Are not the generality of the poor fe- 
male youth untaught, or badly taught ? Does their 
education qualify them for the stations they were 
designed to fill in society ? Are they principled in 
the sacred truths of our holy religion? Are they 
trained to habits of virtue and industry — or, are they 
deserted and neglefted ? Is it not common among 
the lower ranks of society, for the boys to be well 
educated, and for the girls to be kept in ignorance ? 
It is but in vain we look for fruit from ground un- 
cultivated — we shall find nothing but briars and 
thorns. If females are more in need of proteflion 
than the other sex, they ought surely to expe- 
rience it. But is this the case, in regard to educa- 
tion, or not ? Take for answer, that forUf thousand 
impures drag on a miserable existence in the metro- 
polis of this nation ; and, if there is any feeling and 
benevolence yet left unexhausted, let something be 
devised to lighten this intolerable load of human 
misery. Let public, if not national benevolence, 
alleviate the consequences of this dreadful profli- 
gacy ; and, let the national eye be dire6led to the 
education an(l employment of females^ as a means 

to 
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to obviate the evil in future. The hand of Provi* 
dence has- already visited us — ^we know not how 
soon we may again be visited in righteous retribu-* 
tion. If national crimes eh tail national calamities 
on their authors^ may I not ask if this evil^ in itai 
origin, in its progress, and in its dreadful conclu*- 
sion, is not a national evil, committed by some> 
connived at and tolerated by others; and, however 
it may be mentally felt, nothing but cold pity it 
extended — nothing is known like efFeftual relief? 
And if it is a national evil — ^unless we amend, what 
are we to expe£l? Have not the nations around us 
been awfully, yea dreadfully, visited — ^and, if we 
are treated according to our deserts, it is possible 
the sword Qf indignation may be whetted, or the 
glittering spear may be furbished against us also«. 
It therefore becomes us, as thinking men and Chris- 
tians, to break off our sins by righteousness, and 
our iniquities, by showing mercy to the poor. If so 
be, it may be a lengthening of our tranquillity; and, 
if we seriously think on these things, we must see it 
not only our solemn duty to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the poor, but to prevent the growth of evil, 
by giving a religious, guarded education to their 
youth, especially /emoife^. 

The obje6l of education and industry is to qualify 
youth for future life. On this plan education in*- 
eludes all that is needful to that important end; but> 
does the common routine of school education ih- 

1 3 elude 
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elude this? The complete education of a female 
consists in a knowledge of reading, writing, and the 
elements of arithmetic ; the art of cutting out gar- 
ments, both linen and woollen ; various kinds of 
needle-work; a knowledge of the domestic duties 
of servants; and a familiar acquaintance with the 
principles of Christianity. In giving this educa- 
tion to female youth, praftice must be considered 
more than theory; but not to the exclusion of 
theory which has praftice for its j^asis. 

I have not been much in the habit of attending 
to female education, till lately. I have not had much 
experience, but I have had enough to convince me, 
that the methods of teaching reading, writing, arith- 
metic, &c. which I have seen applied with sq much 
success to boys, are equally applicable to girls. I 
recommend that, in schpols for females, lyhere 
learning and industry are combined, one part of the 
day should be entirely devoted to learning, without 
the interference of any other pbjeft. When one 
thing is pursued at a time, perfeflion is sooner ob- 
tained^ and the attention is more unembarrassed^ 
than when it is di^tra6led by a diversity of pbjefls. 
This applies not only to. the scholai-s but to the 
teachers. When a schoolmistress has to teach some 
children to read, and others to work, at the same 
time, a number must be waiting in idleness, for 
direflions how to proceed; but, if one half the 
day is entirely dedicated to work, and the other h^lf 

to 
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to learnings instead of mixing themindisci^iminat^ly 
together^ each obje£l is rendered much more simj^e^ 
easy^ and sooner attained. Another advantage is^hat 
it admits of two systems of classification: one for 
learning, and another for industry. AH the children 
who work at the same kind of work, may be classed 
together; and emulation may be created among 
them, who shall work best for precedency, and fpr 
a pi6lure, or some trifling prize. 

Two kii}ds of classes are needful : one for work, 
and one for learning; and yet, both systems of 
classification being totally different, cannot be in 
praftice together, without interfering with each 
other. But this arrangement supersedes every obr 
stacle, and gives; full effefl to the united plans of 
learning and industry, without difficulty, and with- 
out confusion. If we wish to save thousands of 
female youth from ruin, it can only be done by 
training them in the kno^i^ledge of Christianity. Iq 
doing this, new sources of industry must be opened^ 
and the question is, '' How, and in what way, are 
these sources of industry to be fo\ind," 

There is one in particular I could recommend, 
which is, the colouring of botanical and other, 
prints: an employment that naturally belongs to 
girls and women; and is already pursued by some 
females with success. It is a thing that might b^ 
token up and pursued by the Ladies' Committee, 
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with much sacces. It is but for tliem to dn^ a 
series of instmftive prints on any subjed; and, for 
these prints to be coloored by youth. If the de« 
figns and colouring are well executed, the demand 
would increase; and, at the same time, open and 
extend a branch of business well adapted to females. 
It might probably give employment to some hun« 
dreds, if not thousands of peisons ; as the article 
might, by improvement, become in demand for ex- 
portation. 

It is obvious that many poor persons cannot 
afford to keep their children at school till their edu« 
cation is finished. One proper obje£l for schools 
of industry is, to enable children to earn as much 
money as will remove the difficulty occasioned by 
the poverty of their parents. By this means they 
are enabled to keep their children at school till 
their education is finished — until they have acquired 
habits of industry, which will follow them into fu- 
ture life; and, when they may be engaged in a 
variety of domestic or lawful pursuits. It seems 
evident to me, that children in schools of industry 
sometimes earn too much ; and that desire of earn- 
ing money, is occasionally pursued to the negle£l 
of other objefls of far more consequence to the 
rising generation. When children earn much money, 
it should not be left to their own disposal, or the 
discretion of parents that would probably spend it 
at an ale-house; it would be better for a stipulated 

sum 
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sum to he given into the hands of each child weekly, 
or at any other specific time. The surplus of each 
child's earnings, however various, should be depo- 
sited in proper security, for clothing, apprentice- 
fees, marriage portions, or any other useful objeft. 
Thus, the design of these commendable institutions 
would be answered, and many of the evils now 
existing remedied. 

Horticulture is another obje6l well worthy the at- 
tention of schools of industry. It requires but 
little capital. The returns are great. It qualifies 
the youth for gardening and field labour. It pre- 
pares the mind of youth of both sexes, to love rural, 
domestic life; and gives them a knowledge of cul- 
tivation, that will be of service in taking care of 
their own gardens, when grown up to maturity. 
Gardening affords agreeable and profitable employ* 
ment to the peasant during his leisure hours, that 
would otherwise be spent in idleness. 

It is a desirable thing, that all our peasantry had 
the means and the habit of thus employing all 
leisure time. Our female youth should understand 
how to make all their oyvn clothes, and also those of 
men and boys — cutting out the garments at first, 
and finishing the work themselves. They should go 
through the routine of domestic labour, so as to 
know it, and be ready in the praftice of it. Those 
who understand these things, cannot fail of becom- 
ing 
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lag useful servants^ or cottagers' wives.-^This would 
be a complete education ; because^ vdth th^ parti? 
culars before specified^ it would completely qualify 
the children so taught^ for a6live usefulness iix life. 

Having seen pra£lical accounts of different ex- 
periments spoiled^ by persons meddlings and inter-r 
fering to alter them^ as they imagine^ for the better, 
I am willing to avoid the same error^ and give the 
following letter to the public^ vfrbatitn, ^ I re- 
ceived it. 

The only motive that induces me to insert it^ is, 
that it relates to the means of employing 50^000 
jchildren^ so that they may earn their livelihood^ and 
pursue their studies in useful learnings at the same 
time. 



To the Friends of the Female Poor. 

^^ With pleasure I accept the 
kind offer of my friend, Mr. Joseph Lancaster, 
to submit, through thfe m^ittcl ' of his book on 
education, my id^as^'en tKysubjeft of split straw, 
as furnishing to females a source of profitable emr 
ployment. My friend may be said to deal in whole- 
sale plans of education; I hope I shall prove equally 
successful in providing them the means on which 
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to employ their industry. I do not hesitate to 
assert^ that the consumption of this article will fully 
afford employment to ^P^OOO children, if properly 
regulated. Surely, this is not a trifling considerar 
tion, when, in almost every county in England^ 
employment is so much wanted for them. I am 
therefore particularly an:^ious to point out the ad- 
vantages th^t will ultimately arise from the encour 
raging ^nd secpring to our own country this branch 
of industry r the more so, as being fully persuaded, 
there are many with the inclination and means of 
doing much good, but the want of knowing a 
proper channel tq direfl their benevolence, has too 
often superseded the will. And here I can but re- 
gret, that a society which now exists, and is very 
aftive, is not more generally known! I allude to 
the '' Society for bettering the Condition, and in- 
creasing the Comforts, of the Poor," convinced that, 
were their reports more read, it would be produc- 
tive of much national benefit, and consequently, 
individual happiness: since they fully point out real 
charity in its application. A benevolent and aftive 
member of that society, Thomas Bernard, Esq. has 
beautifully remarked, in his introduflory letter to 
the third volume pf these reports, addressed to the 
Lord Bishop of Durham, ' that it appears tp be the 
intention of Providence, that the preservation of 
the order of the moral world, as of the beauty and 
fertility of the natural world, should require and 
call fprth the e3:erti0ns pf m4P. We might as \yell 
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endeavour to discover a system of agriculture^ that 
will execute itself without the toil of the labourer, 
as to invent a system of poor laws which can com* 
pletely answer its end, without the daily care of the 
rich/ 

*' At the request of this Society, I have opened a 
commission warehouse for the sale of straw plaits un- 
der the firm of Corston and Shackle, on Ludgate-hill ; 
they having, at their own expence, insured the sum 
of nine hundred pounds in the Sun-Fire-Office ; 
particulars may be had by applying at the ware- 
houi^e. The society have likewise published a clear 
and comprehensive account of bleaching and plaiting 
the straw — ^this may be had at Hatchard's, Piccadilly. 
The plait I have already sold has not averaged at 
less than 2s. 6d. per score, and this, in the first at-^ 
tempts. Therefore, having in my calculations con- 
fined myself to this price, it is evident I have not 
over-rated the value of the article; as, according to 
the improvement made, so it will exceed it. I hope 
it will not be understood that I wish the poor to be 
deprived of the advantages they already enjoy from 
this manufaftory. My only motive is a sincere wish 
that it may be permanently secured to this country ; 
and, I am persuaded that, by its becoming the em- 
ployment of children, is the only means. It is a 
source of industry particularly adapted for them; 
and, at an age when they are most in want of it, 
viz. from 7 to 15. — Its benefits will be more ex- 
tended. 
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tended^ and the present high price of the article will 
be reduced; and^ if this is not the case^ I cannot 
help expressing my fears^ that it will be lost to us 
entirely. The lowness of the price will be the in- 
ducement; and our markets will be supplied from a 
foreign country, while our poor children here are 
wanting employment; and whUe, as to the quality of 
the article, we $tand unrvoaUed. 

'^ Already, we find what has been entered at the 
custom-house would have furnished employment, 
for nine months, to 420 children— and, allowing 
them 2s. 6d. per score, have amounted to 1893/. 
when the duty has been only 80/. which is 1^. per 
score. Since they so entirely agree with my own 
sentiments, I hope I may be excused again quoting 
from the before-mentioned Society's reports; it is 
part of a letter addressed to them from Mr. Mon- 
tague Burgoy ne : it says, ' The want of this ( mean- 
ing employment) is a great cause of dissolute 
habits in the lower ranks of society; where the 
greater number of children, particularly girls, are 
liot only without occupation, during that period, 
but without even the prospeft of being fit fqr ser^ 
vice. The invention and improvement of machi- 
nery has now nearly put an end to spinning by 
hand: weeding and stone-picking afford employ- 
inent for one part of the year; and, for the other, 
pilfering and hedge-breaking. Whether we con- 
sider the general good of society, the welfare of the 

poor. 
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poor; or the interest of those who maintain them, 
we must feel equally impressed with the important 
duty of affording to the rising generation the 
means of acquiring an honest Iiveliho6d; and of 
thereby preventing those criminal habits^ which lead 
to their irrecoverable ruin; and, in their conse- 
quences> to the destruftion of social order and civil 
government.' How pleasing, how grateful a sight, 
would it prove to every well-wisher to bis country, 
to see established, and dispersed through it, a thou- 
sand village schools, with this inscription, ^ To the 
Glory of God, and the Benefit of poor Children ; 
the Village School for Industry and Instruflion, 
open to the visits of the humane and benevolent/ 
No expensive building need be ere6led, nor more 
expensive machinery be made, and kept in re- 
pair; nor would it require the mechanical head of 
an Arkwright to put them in motion : but here, 
600,000 spindles or bobbins may be set to work, 
from the bounty of Providence, to manufa6lure 
the stem from whence his goodness supports us ; 
and the beauty and lasting advantage of this is, that 
the earlier the little fingers of children are taught 
industry, the more valuable they become to them- 
selves and others; and, if the effefl is viewed in its 
future consequences, it is great indeed : since an 
industrious mother cannot bring up her children 
idle. By these establishments we should be ti*aining 
our poor in habits of order, cleanliness, and in- 
dustry, the fruits of which would support them, 

until 
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until fit fbr service; and lay the fouhdatioh for 
their proving useful and valuable members of soci- 
ety. Happy should I be if I could press this subjeft 
home to the hearts of every independent person iti 
this country ! But, I must leave it, and hope the 
unpleasant idea will not arise, when they pass a 
poor child, that they have bestowed more care and 
attention upon the raising of fruits and flowers in 
their garden — or more expehce upon a favourite 
horse in the stable, than they have upon the children 
of those, by whose labour their comforts are so 
much increased. 

I hope it will not be deemed an intrusion, just 
to mention here, a simple faft, which occurred to 
me about 25 years ago. I was walking from Dept- 
ford to Greenwich, when my attention was attrafted 
by this inscription^ ^ To the Glory of God, and the 
Benefit of poor Children;' and, while I was plea- 
singly meditating upon the founder's giving the 
glory to God, the children burst forth into singing 
his praise. My heart was melted — and it pleased 
God to implant within me a fervent wish and desire, 
that I might one day thus honour him; and, through 
all the vicissitudes of the intervening period, my 
hope was seldom long clouded. I knew not hownt 
was to be accomplished; but, being assured that it 
was a divine impression, my mind was constantly 
endeavouring to find out a way. • In 1798 I pro- 
posed something of the kind to a number of gen- 
tlemen. 
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tiemen; but it failed. I had not long entered inta 
the straw-hat business, but I was persuaded this 
was the channel to accomplish my wish; and I am 
now particularly happy in having established one 
nearly three years ago, at Fincham, in Norfolk. 

It is no small pleasure to me, to view the benefits 
it has occasioned in that, and those adjoining vil-* 
lages (at a small distance) from whence the cbil^ 
dren come. I opened it with half a dozen, and can 
now reckon upon nearly one hundred, all healthy, 
cleanly, and industrious. After this trial, I am 
enabled clearly to prove to others how easily they 
may do likewise : and fe6l a secret confidence, that 
it will be the case. 

It is calculated that 200,0001. a year, is returned 
in this article in London. But I have no doubt in 
proving the sum is much under-rated ; and this 
wonderful demand has proceeded from the simple 
improvement of splitting the straw. 

Straw hats, or, as they were called, Dunstable hats; 
have been made in this country for upwards of a 
century; but the manufafture was confined to the 
neighbouring counties of Bedfordshire and Herts.; 
fuid were never deemed worthy of competition, 
until this improvement was made about five years 
since. With a view that the country should equally 
reap the advantage which.>this jnanufa6lure of&rs,. I 

will 
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win take the forty counties in England ; coiScludlDg« 
in some parts of each, children have not at present 
the opportunity of benefiting themselves from this; 
or, in fa£l, any other branch of industry . Fifty thousand 
childi'en divided by 40, allows 1S50 to each county; 
and this number divided by 50, will give 85 village 
schools*— which multiplied by 40, gives the totali 
1000 schools for industry and instru6lion, of 50 chil^^ 
dren to each« I would propose that, in these esta- 
blishments, they should be only employed 36 weeks 
out of the 58. This would leave them time (when 
required by the farmer) for hay-making> weeding, 
Btone-gathering, dibbling, and gleaning. They 
should likewise be limited to make no more than 
one score per Week, which would only engage them 
between three and four hofirs each day ; and^ with 
attention and proper instructors, this is likely to be 
of more value than double the quantity with hurry 
and inattention; and will allow plenty of time for 
knitting, needle-Work, and instru6Hon in reading. 

^'Here, I cannot but observe how fast my children 
improve, from thjeir being taught reading at one end 
of the school where they plait. Thisc onsequently 
enforces silence, as well as attention to those who are 
jreading ; which certainly accelerates their improve- 
ment. The plait which the children make for the 
first month, might be made into bonnets for them- 
selves; apd, though trifling in value, would be 

K pleasing 
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pleasing and encouraging to therti. To commence 
payment the second month, at 12d. p^r score; and, 
as they improve in quality, to advance to 14d. 16d. 
ISd. and 20d. These are the prices I pay, and not 
higher. The straws are all sorted and split ready * 
for their use; and delivered to them in small parcels 
at a time. I would propose that lOd. per week 
should be resei-ved, to be laid out upon them in 
wearing apparel, which they should be taught to 
make Up for themselves ; this, I think, would be the 
means of ensuring good behaviour from them and 
their parents, who must agree to this regulation 
before the child is admitted. ^ Thus, a fund is esta- 
Wished; and, after the first year or two, a small sum 
Should be set apart to accumulate, until they are 14 
or 15, to clothe theni proper for service: but it 
should be clearly understood among them, that this 
reserve should be entirely dependent on their good 
behaviour; otherwise, it would be forfeited, to eA-* 
rich the fund for the more deserving. 

" I hope I shall be excused noticing, that, as tfieir 
■clothes will be the fruits of their own industry, the 
least appearance to the contrary should be avoided ; 
Hflnd, that good behaviour should entitle them to 
f!ome little attention in thd choice of them. Thus, 
when a child becomes, in a year or two, a complete 
^fciiter, she will carry home, regularly, 20d. per 
week, which, in the 36 weeks, will amount to St. 
L but. 
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but^ both good and indifferent, plalters should be 
entitled to the lOd. perweek^ for clothing, whidi 
will amount to SOs. 

^^ It may be said^ I have made no reserve for instruc- 
tors^ and a house to contain them; hut, the idea I 
entertained from the firsts was^ to endeavour to 
point out how much good might be accomplished 
at a trifling expence : and it must be deemed trifling, 
when jcoippared to the advantages arising. It has 
been justly remar^^^, that it is nsiuch better to give a 
trifle, to entourage indu^y^ than be obliged to pay 
largely to support idleness. I hope the benevolent 
example of Miss Hammond, of .W^tacre, High 
House^ Norfolk, will be generally, adopted. At her 
request^ her father has built her a cottage, with a 
£chool-rooin^ where she is instru£Ung a number of 
children in reading,^ sewing, knitting, and plaiting 
of straw; part of the fruits of their industry is re- 
served until they ^re fit for service, when it is her 
anxious care to procure them places. 

^' It now remains for me to endeavour to satisfy 
every mind, that there is a demand for the straw- 
plait fully equal to the calculation. Agreeably to 
the proposed plan, of a child making only one 
score per week, in nine months this will of course 
be 36 score, which, multiplied by 50,009,* amounts^ 
to 1,800,000 score; and, allowing three score. to 
laake a hat, gives 600,000 hats; for the plaiting of 

K 8 which. 
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by 50^000> amounts to SSS^OOOJ. for their united 
industry^ for nine months; when the raw material 
to be manufa£lured will not cost as many pence. 
I woiiTd ask what proportion 600^000 hats bear ' to 
the numb^ of female wearers in this metropolis f 
6t, were I to say a straw hat was to be fdund in one 
half the houses in London^ and only one purchased 
a year> this would far exceed the calculation. I had 
the curiosity^ a few days since^ to count the number 
(in one street) of those who sold straw hats, and 
they amounted to thirty: now^ it would not require 
^enty streets in all London^ if they were equally 
pmlific^ and each to sell one hat a day. But^ I can 
i*ain readily account for the returns of 100,000/. 
& year: I will se1e6t only twenty of the principal 
tt)^-hat warehouses in the city, and allow their 
<tountry and export tmde, at only 50002. a year each j 
(and I aiii confident many return considerably 
more;) therefore, should it be thought I have iri 
the least over-rated- the consumption in London, 
this may be dedufted from it. And the 600,000 
9plit straw hats averaged, in their first cost, at 15^. 
gives a return of 450,000/. a year; and when, at thii 
titae, a istraw hat made of the best quality, will cost 
30^. I think 15s. may be deemed a fair average. ' 1 
will conclude with one more remark. 

• ''It has been asserted, with an apparent degree of 
a|)prehension, that if the price was lowered it would 

no 
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no longer appear in the circles of &shionable life^ 
This I cannot for a moment coincide yfith> since it 
will ever vary in quality and price as much as lace. 
But I have still a stronger reason for my coqfidencQ^ 
in a contrary opinion — assured it vrill prove an 
additional pleasure to the ladies of this country to 
6an6lion a manufa6lure that offers so Q^any advan- 
tages to the poor children of their own sex. That 
it may not be lost to this country^ but be noticed 
by some real friends to the ppor^ is the heartfelt 
wish of 



WILLIAM CORSTPN- 
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LUDGATE-^HILL^ MaUCH 1$, 1805* 



A second article^ of equal importance with the 
•preceding^ is the invention of the manufacture of 
Leghorn plait*^ used in ladies' hats. I think it a 
-matter of such importance to schools of industry, 
that I cannot forbear introducing it to the know<« 



^ I am infoiroed that there hat been tlds months (15th 4th Mo. April, 
1804,) S241b. of split^traw-plait imported into this country; which, if 
'jnanufactured here, would have en^piojed riz hundred and twenty-r 
.Hve children* The value tl^ereof was 28 I7i. and the duty produced 
only 120/. But as the import of this foreign article is daily increas- 
ing, whilst our owi^ ]»por are unemployed, it is much to be desired 
that gOTenuneot would consider the necessity of stopping the im« 
port lA 4tte time. . J, L, 
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ledge of my refers. I have shown .specimens of 
the manufa6lure to a number of persons of distinc- 
tion^ several of whom Were of opinion, that, in fine- 
ness and beauty; such specimens of the airticle could 
not be' procured at Leghorn, when they were in 
that'city^ and had endeav6ured to obtain the finest 
and best they conld. 






LoknoK^ Apbil 15th^ 1805. 

^' Viewing, with extreme pleasure, her 
most gracious Majesty and the Princesses, as patro- 
ness and vice patronesses of a society of ladies of 
the first distin6liott in this country, who have asso- 
ciated themselves for the laudable and express pur- 
pose of finding out employment, and blending it 
with instruflion, for the female poor, it undoubt- 
edly becomes the duty of every individual, to for- 
ward, by every means, in his power, the noble views 
of this society; and. having satisfadorily proved, 
that a new branch of industry can be added to the 
country, I most humbly beg to present it to their 
notice, convinced that it will afford a wide scope 
rfor the exercise of their benieyole9t intentions; and^ 
as they are now. the wearerS' of thii^ foreign article 
of fashionable dress, how much greater pltiasutie will 

• ^ it 
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It prove, to sanfUon it, when the manufaflory will 
afford employment to 5000 poor children, from 7 
to 14 yeai-s of age, to which the present consump- 
tion is fully adequate. I allude to the British Leg- 
horn. It has engaged much of my time and atten- 
tion ; and I am anxious to give every information^ 
tending to promote the encouragement of this new 
branch of industry, as it offers many advantages to 
the country. It is no small satisfa6lion to me to 
have . produced the first specimen, it having never 
been attempted before in this country ; the climate 
having been considered unfavourable to the pro- 
duftion of the raw material. 

'^ I am not about to propose an expensive plan to 
produce these benefits; neither is it a speculative 
opinion — ^but arises from experience. The high 
san£lion it has already received from The Honour- 
able Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
faftures, and Commerce, renders it unnecessary for 
me to say more on this subjefl, I hope it may prove 
the happy means of turning many workhouses into 
schools of industry and instruftion; and that the 
poor children may reap all the advantage their, la- 
bour can produce. It appears, from the custom- 
house returns on the article called Leghorn straw 
hats, that, taking the average of the last ten years, 
up to Christmas, 1803, 80,000 hats have been re- 
gularly entered; and it is generally presumed, that 
every article liable to a duty, does not all flow through 

K 4 thk 
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this channel. It has been calculated^ that 50^000/. 
a year is returned in this article : this would furnish 
employment to 5000 children; and when ladies 
have been accustomed to give two^ three^ and four 
guineas a-piece for their hats^ 50^000/. must appear 
a low average. And havings I trusty satisfa£lorily 
proved that 50^000 children can find employment 
in the plaiting split straw, I cannot but think that 
these united manufa£lures have some claim on the 
consideration of government. I would ask. What 
branch of industry can be named, that will furnish 
cleanly and healthful employment to 60,000 chil- 
dren, whose united industry shall amount, in the 
year, to 300,000/. ? and this produced from a raw 
material, comparatively of little value. Surely, the 
propriety of permitting the importation of straw- 
plait, or hats of any description, is worthy attention, 
when they can be manufa6lured equal in quality 
by our own poor; and must eventually bepefit the 
country, by distributing at home those immense 
sums that ^e annually remitted to a foreigii 
market. 

f I will now endeavour to give my ideas, how I 
conceive we can alone permanently secure it in this 
country — not only a supply for our own consumpr 
tioji, but be enabled to cope with the Italians in 
other markets. But we must bear in mind the low 
price of labour we have to contend with — ^here, one 

great advantage is, that children from seven to fif- 
teen 
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teen years of zge, are most capable of making it in 
perfeftion. 

Experience convinces me the manuf^flurer cannot 
afford to pay the expence for producing the raw 
material; but I have no doubt in proving, the inte- 
rest of the proprietors of waste lands is concerned 
in this hovel system of agriculture: which is no lefli 
than sowing grain for the express purpose of reaping 
the straw, here, it must be evident, the farmer can- 
not afford to grow it; nor, in fa6l, can he, as hk 
favourite article ( manure ) is hostile to its produ£l. 
I have no doubt, it will be found, some soils wiH 
produce it finer in quality and colour than others; 
yet, I think there is not a barren waste in England, 
l?ut where it would grow, provided the seed was not 
drifted by the wind before it took root. I have, by 
way of experiment, procured, and sowed with rye, 
three acres of Bagshot Heath, at a place called 
Broomhill-hut, about three miles beyond Staines; 
and, should this soil prove favourable to its pro- 
du6Hon, I am sure the Benevolent Owner of ihh 
heath, would, by every mekns, san6lion and forward 
its cultivation, if, at any time, it should appear to 
offer comfort to the' distressed; and I have no hesi- 
tation in predi6ling, that this manufa£tory, in a 
few years, (if the cultivation is thus encouraged,) 
will give employment to four times the mmiber I have 
named. 

•^The 
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•^The result of my. experiment is, that one acre has 
produced 40 hats; consequently, it would require 
2000 acres annually to produce 80,000. One acre 
affords employment to 100 children for one week; 
8Uid, averaging their earnings at 3s. per week, 
amounts to 15/. per acre; (and the manufacturer 
jcan afford to pay them this price ; ) therefore, 2000 
acres (of now barren waste) multiplied by 15> gives 
80>OOQ/. of produ6live industry : thus, the bajrren 
may be made to blossom and bear. By these means 
the Italians cannot cdpewithus in price; conse* 
quently, the advantages will be in proportion to the 
consumption. I have had upwards of 30 children 
at plaiting> for the last twelvemonth. With a view 
to its encouragement, I will now endeavour to state 
the advantages, the country will reap from itsintro- 
du£lion and cultivation. I will first notice th^ 
expence, which I conceive the nobleman and gentle- 
man will be liable to, who gives his steward or 
tenant orders to plough, and sow with rye, as many 
acres as would employ the poor children in his 
village or parish; or, suppose we take two or three 
adjoining parishes, and allow 100 children who 
want employment; for 40 weeks 40 acres would be 
required to be sown, and each child shall earn 
3s. per week, the expence would be nearly as 
•follows:,. 



Forty 
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iForty acres of waste, at present unprodufti vc. 

L. $. p« 
Forty acres, ploughing, sowing, &c. 

;. per acre 1 14s. 28 

y pur bushels of rye per acre, . . 25s. 50 6 

Pulling up the crop, per acre 7s. 14 

Expence of carting home, per acre . . 4s. 8. 

50s. lOO' 6 

>i'i ■ ■■ —— — ^1.1^. 

A hundred children's industry, at 3s. 

per week, 40 weeks 600 H 

First expence 100 

Profit 500 



'^ Thus, when we consider how ftiany children 
there are cooped up in workhouses, or for want of 
employment are obliged to receive relief from p»- 
rishes to the amount of Ss. per week, the utility 
will be found great. 

'' The rye, when pulled up, should be tied into 

small bundles; and the grain must be beat out 

against a table or stool, as part of the top-joint next 

the ear is only required. The seed should be the 

children's propierty ; this will teach them to be 

saving, and will prove of more real advantage than 

the value of the grain. 

f' Surely 
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*' Surely these . advantages will not be neglefled. 
The present consumption will extend to the employ- 
ment of 6000 children;, from 7 to 15 years of age ; 
and every child thus employed, would save, in the 
40 weeks, 1*22. per annum to the country. I shall 
feel happy at all times to give every information on 
this subjefl that may be deemed necessary, to the 
real friends of youth, concerning a manufaflory, 
which offers to this country such extensive advan- 
tages, and is so intims^tely conne6led with the weK 
fare of the rising generation. That they may not 
be overlooked or negle6led is the sincere wish of 



WILLIAM CORSTON. 
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7b the Honourable Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, ManiffaBureSy and Commerde. 



^' We hereby certify that .Mr, 
William Corston^ of Ludgate-hill, has exhibited to 
us a specimen of plaited straw, manufa£)tured by 
him in this cotintry, similar to that imported froiji 
various parts of Europe, under the denondnatioo qf 
.Leghorn; we have examined this specimen^ and thp 

hatir 
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hats made of the same^ and most candidly ackndW^ 

ledge we thought them Leghorns until informed to 

the contraiy. 

(Signed) 

Mir. Richard Fisher iahd Son^ Fletf^street. 
Messi^. Wells, Gilgf est, arid Neville, JFleet-^eetf 
Messrs. Middleton and Innes, Fleet-street. 
Xfessrs. Morries and Penny> Ludgate^hiU. 
Mr. Samuel Barlow, JermynsPteet. 
Mr. Joseph Robson, Coventry-street. 
Messrs. George knd Richard Thompsoit, Cocksput* 
street. • 

lifr. Walter Gledhell, Jermyvrstreet. 
Mr. iRichard Coltoii, Dvke-street, St. Jaines*s^ 
Messrs. Welshman and Masters, ditto, ditto, 
Mr. George Srieath, ditto, ditto. 
Mr. Wheathall, Jft^o, ditto. 
Mr. James Senior, Bruton-stteet. 
Mr. James Valloton, Jermyn-street. 
Meiers. Guidon and Hughes, Gotden-squart. 
Mr. Thomas Smith, JSond^reef. 
Messrs. Beamont and Abbot, Bond/^reet 
Mr. William Absolam, Green-street, Lelcester-fietdlt* 
Messrs. Harding, Shorland, and Howell, Pall^MM. 
M^ssn^ Davies and Wain, Sackoitte'^street. 
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lb the Honour able Society -far the Encauragemefa 
of Arts, Manufadtures, and Commerce. 

'^ Gentlemen, 

^^ Presuming on a hope that the 
particulars of my experiment^ and a slight view of the 
advantages which this new branch of industry opens 
to the country, may meet with attention from those 
who alone can patronize and forward its establish^ 
menty I subjoin the rfisult of an experiment lipon 
parf of five acres of rye, sown last year in Norfolk^ 
on a poor and sandy soil, with two bushels of seed 
per acre; it was ^he third year of my attempting to 
produce Leghorn plait from the growth of the seed 
of this country. I feel happy I can now produce 
(after much trouble and expence) specimens for 

* 

your inspe6lion, made up in hats both knitted and 
sewed, accompanied by the signature of twenty 
respe£lable Houses in London, who have dealt in 
that article, some ten, twenty, or thirty years, apd 
could not discover the difference from the Italian 
Leghorn; and, should it be honoured with yojir ap- 
probation, it will strengtlien my hope of one day 
seeing the "waste lands of this country rendered sub- 
servient to the industry of its poor, as well as to the 
national prosperity, by distributing at home the 
immense sum which is annually remitted to a fo- 
reign market. I sele6led two square yards from the 
thickest, and two from the thinnest part of the crop. 

It 
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It i^as pull6d rip'by the roots. *I tied them together, 
and agam ' rejeateJd the same ; one bundle I caused 
to "be toanufaQured at my school in Norfolk, the 
other at my house oh Ludgate-hill; arid averaging 
both ejcpertniienti^; they produced as folk>tfs: Froirt 
ttmr square yards the bundle measured teri inches 
in circumference/ and weighed one pound with the 

teed. The utfaw was of four different' liizes: tM 

h* • . • "^ ' • . 

nest not ittea4Ui*ing ihore-Aan fiftcfeh intehes' in 

length, the fcciaisest ' only ItWenty-fonr, including 
root and ear; ^ When plait^^^it produced tert yards 
WLeghbrti, bf'fdur differieht qualities, iiiifel the 
Veight was''ottt''mihce. •' The seed measured one 
Aird of^i'mnt/afed weighed five ounces; the refuse 
straw tight dAn'ceis; th* other^two ounces was lost 
In tTOWbrKlifg^" By this( calculation one acre will 
Jpredtf«iT*Hy:iftfcces if teghdhirbf 'fifty-fite yirds 
in length; and employ for 'ttfte. week thirteen chil- 
dren to pick and sort the straws, and eighty to plait 
it. Allowing the* chilifeh four shillings each, the 

Fodyce of one acre of waste laad will produce 
eighteen pounds twelve shillings for industry. The 
Right Hc^V^UFfhl(^ G^g^Rose obligingly favoured 
me with the imports of Leghorns for the last ten 
years, up to Christmas 1803, and they amounted to 
eighty-three cases annually ; but the last year there 
was one hundred and eighty cases imported. Eighty- 
three cases contain seventy-nine thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty hats: to manufafture which quan- 
tity in this country, would annually require the 
■ ' '^ cultivation 
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duttivation of tw6 thousand acres of* waste huA, atidi 
furnish employment^ for nine months in the year^ 
tor ftvc thousand females, from seven tti fourteeti 
y^ars of sige; and the prodtice of their united in- 
dustry would ainount to thirty-six thousand pounds;^ 
I have not noticed the number df hands, that would 
Ibe required to tnake them into hats^ nor those em^ 
ployed in the culture of it;. I am mufih indebted to 
the Hoaourabte Mrs^ HarcAurt^ far having procured 
three acres of Bagshot Heath to try the experiment 
on. Th^t barren soil^ the Gederal^s steWa^^d has 
sowed for mej with rye grown in Norfolk^ uponth^ 
fiv^ acres alluded to^ and he has n0 doubt but it will 
answer^ but this will be ascertained in, August next 
I trust the eamestii^ of my wish, to^ pn>mote its 
establishment by every. information^ wiU plead my 
excuse for so long- intruding upopyovjc timet, aa^ 
beg tp subscribe myself^ 
* ■ • - 

Gentltmeiit 

Your ob^ent humble servant^ 

WILLIAM CdRSTON." 
(Copy.) 
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Copif of a Letter from the Society of Arts, ^c. 
Adelphiy March 4, 1805, addressed to Mr. William 
Corstouj Ludgate-hUL 



'' Sir, 

^' I HAVE the pleasure to acquaint 
you, that the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufaftures, and Commerce, have voted to 
you their Gold Medal, for your ingenious inven* 
tion of a substitute for Leghorn plait for ladies* 
hats. 

'^ You are therefore desired personally to attend 
pn Tuesday morning, the 28th May iiext, to receive 
the said reward, at the Society's house in the 
Adelphi, from the hands of his Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk, the President. ^ 

'^ Requesting your answer, and wishing you suc- 
cess in a manufaftory so well deserving public 
patronage and attention, I have the honour to 
be, &c. 

Your obedient servant. 



**■ 



CHARLES TAYLOR. Secretary. 



Mr, WttLIAM CORSTON. 



ojr * 



ON THE 



REJLI&IOUS INSTRUCTION 



OF YOUTH. 



MaNj without religion, is in general little better 
than the brute creation, and often manifests by his 
condu6l that he is worse. The man who a6h from 
religious motives, a6ls for eternity. He considersi 
him&lf a being formed, not merely to flutter 
awhile on the stage of existence, and then, like the 
morning cloud, to vanish for ever, but as placed here 
in a state of probation, to cultivate and improve the 
talents given him; and thus, by the Divine blessings 
be qualified for a future state of immortality and 
happiness. He fears, loves, and adores the Great 
Father of Spirits. He looks forward to a future day 
of account, and remembers that he is an accountable 
being: that for every idle word and thought he 
must be brought into judgment. He is well ac- 
quainted with the omnipresence of God; and knows 
that all things are open unto his view. He sees in 

every 
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tvety scene, in every step of life, the hand that 
bestows all the blessings he enjoys : the hand that is 
ever extended to do him good. Every pure motive 
that can exist in the human mind, unites to make 
him a£l the same in datficness as in light; in secret^ 
as openly. When tempted to commit evil, disguised 
by every alluring pleasure it can assume, his feel- 
ings are repugnant to the deed, and he queries^ 
*' How can I commit this great evil, and sin against 
God?" What dependence may not be placed on 
such a man ? What a blessing are such members to 
society? How exalted do such appear; and that with 
true dignity, even the dignity of the mind! 

It is under the influence of religion, not merely 
nominal, filling the head with speculative notions;-— 
but as reforming the heart, and reducing it to 
praftice in life and condu£l — it is under this influ* 
ence that men become the best members of society, 
and dare not violate the rights, or in any way in- 
jure their fellow men. It is under this influence 
men become the best husbands, parents, relatives^ 
and friends; for real religion operates to purify the 
heart — not only subdues evil propensities, but fills 
it with propensities to good. The mock religions, 
so prevalent among many of the nations of the 
earth, have frequently originated in trick and cor- 
ruption. The objefl often was, by foppery and 
parade, to keep fools in awe. Instead of making 
men better, they all, more or less, elitered into 4 
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composition to tolerate their vices; and thus pro* 
stituted the sacred chara£ler of religion to the basest 
of purposes. 

Christianity^ in its beautiful simplicity, is the 
greatest friend of man ; it begins at the foundation^ 
and lays the axe to the root of corruption. It does 
not suffice only to prune, graft, or water the tree. 
The obje£l of Christianity is first to make the tree 
good, and the fruit will be good also. It destroys 
corruption, by discovering and destroying its em- 
biyo. ' It strikes at the motives to aflion. It brings 
eveiy idle \m\xc\i more profane or evil) word or 
thought into judgment, and passes condemnation 
thereon. There is no offence to God or man, that 
is trifliihg in the eye of the true Christian. He knows 
that if it be a small thing in itself, it may prove an 
inlet to greater evil. That, when the flood-gates are 
broken down, inundation follows. That the be- 
ginnings of evil are small: but that, if there is no 
beginning, however small it may be, there can be 
no end. But if there be experienced an end, that 
end is confusion and destruftion. He is therefore 
solicitous to nip evil in the bud, and to check every 
idle word; to flee from sin as a serpent, and to avoid 
even the appearance of evil. Though it be some- 
times difficult to distinguish the influence of passion 
or prejudice from the influence of reason, yet, in 
the praftice of pure and undefiled religion, '^ To visit 
tlu widdw and fatherless in their aJfliSiion, and to live 

unspotted 
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unspotted from the world/' every thing is clear and 
defined. The law of God is so plain, '^ he that runs 
may read it/' 

Where such precision and clearness, such indivi- 
dual and national benefit are united, of what mo- 
mentous importance is it to the community, and to 
the rising generation, that they should be trained 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and 
in the knowledge of the sacred writings, from their 
childhood. How painful is it then to see! — how 
reprehensible is it for those who make a high pro- 
fession in the world, to bestow incessant pains and 
great expence in causing their children to be, what 
is termed, well educated. Ah ! mournful education, 
indeed, in which every human accomplishment is at- 
tended to, and the ^^one thing needful" negle£led ! Of 
what avail is it, if young men of shining abilities are 
accomplished in all knowledge, in every science, if 
they are left ignorant of the history and theory of 
Christianity, and are untaught or unpraftised how 
to distinguish truth from the specious con-up- 
tions which designing men have disguised under its 
sacred name, in different ages? — if unacquainted 
with the different dispensations of God to man, dif- 
^fering in light and degree^ according to the capacitij of 
men to bear them. " I have many things,'* saith our 
Blessed Lord to his disciples, ^^ to tell you, but ye 
cannot bear them now!" I say, that youth unac-» 
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quainted with these things^ are i4nguarde4 in the 
weakest part; and such too frequently become a 
prey to Deism and infidelity, without being aware 
that the sophism and false philosophy of the day 
naturally tend to the perversion of every solid prin- 
ciple, and of all good order. Here I could name 
those whom I honour and love; it is in tenderness^ 
and from respeft, that I forbear. May all those ~who 
are sensible of the value and importance of religion 
for themselves, be equally sensible of its infinite 
importance to their children; and then, with the 
Divine blessing, we may hope for the coming of 
that happy day, when nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. 

Useful learning affords only a greater medium of 
obtaining knowledge: that knowledge may be either 
bad or good; it is no fault in the medium if it is 
bad, but it is much in the power of those who have 
the care of youth, to see that it be good. As 
much depends upon the teachers of youth to effeft 
this, may every teacher be piously disposed to use 
Jiis best exertions in the discharge of so solemn a 
duty! 

Having thus attempted feebly to describe the so- 
lid advantages Christianity affords, and tjje benefit 
youth derive from an early acquaintance with its 
benign precepts, I have some further observations to 
make on the general outline of the manner in which 

youth 
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youtii may be instriifted; and also on some im'- 
proved modes of conveying religious instrtiftion, 
which have been* successfully praftised in my iti* 
stitution. 

/' This is life eternal, to know thee the only true 
God/ and Jesiis Christ whom thou hast sent.*^ The 
first impressions that are to be made on the youthful 
mind^ should be relative to the knowledge of God 
and' of Christ. Children may be allured into the 
enquiry abdut God and religion. If the goodnesls^ 
power, and wisdom of God is frequently brought 
to their minds, by teachers themselves living under 
the impressions they wish to make, it will certainly 
be attended with the Divine blessing. The scholars 
tinder the care of such, seeing the beauty that there 
is in true holiness; they will estimate the favour of 
the Most High above all other things, and endeavour 
to a6l so as to gain that favour. Seeing for them- 
selves, they will desire for themselves. Though 
some may think it well to store the head with know- 
ledge, while the memory is best qualified to retail 
it, yet this religious instru6lion, aided by the force 
of example, goes to the heart, and is likely to be 
att^ded with beneficial and lasting effefts. 

These first principles are barriers that, if well set 
up, are a continual defence; if broken down, all re* 
ligion^ falls with them. They are the first objefts 
of the careful teacher, and should ever be prevalent 
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in his mind. His aim should be to seize opportu-' 
nities of making impressions; ant) if he be diligently 
on the watch, he will find occasions enough pre- 
sent themselves. If his eye be over the little group 
when engaged in conversation, out of school-time, 
he will often be able to put in a few words to some 
good purpose; cautiously avoiding to put in too 
many, lest he should disgust instead of instru6l. . It 
is a very easy thing to set the youthful mind on the 
wing of enquiry. And, during the enquiries on 
many subjedls, when doubt remains of right or 
wrong amongst themselves, an appeal to the master 
for information is frequently made, which, if pro- 
perly managed, will afford abundant opportunity 
for instruQion; and the more familiar the medium 
by which it is conveyed, the deeper and more last- 
ing the impression will be; not only on the mind* 
and memory, but on the heart, 

• 

In regard to praftical in$truftion— Occasions fre- 
quently arise in all schools, in which some giddy^ 
unthinking youth deviate from that propriety of 
condu£l which is the foundation of good order; if 
not into the praftice of vice. On the subjedl of 
order, and the necessity of it in all human affirirs, 
the teacher may observe. That order is Heaven's 
first law \ and show the youth under his care, that 
the subversion of that order in the leasit degree, 
would produce confusion. Order being so con- 
spicuous in all the movements of Piviue Prqvi,-. 
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dcnce, a wise teacher will compare Divine prin- 
ciples and things with human^ and make an inference 
to good purpose. It will not do merely to mention 
a thing of this kind once, and there leave it; the 
idea may be continually revived, and repeated in a 
variety of shapes, and always possess the force of 
novelty, from the extensive variation it may em- 
brace. It should not be repeated and enforced on 
the mind of a solitary individual, or single offender, 
but be written as a law, in the minds of all the lead- 
ing boys in a school. Such will impress it on the 
others : for, to form the leading boys in a school 
to any one purpose, is like engraving a design on a 
copperplate, from which some thousands of im- 
pressions may be taken. The same principle applies 
to the order of the animal frame. If some of the 
vessels are injured, or if the circulation be stopped, 
death mostly ensues. In the seasons- — if their order 
be inverted or broken, thd fruits of the earth, the 
support of man, must perish. In school, if the order 
and arrangement of business is broken, confusion 
ensues. These ideas of order prepare the way for 
one infinitely more important. The Divine Being 
created all things in order; and as far as any thing 
which he has made remains in the order of crea- 
tion, or regains it after having once lost it, all is 
beauty, harmony, and love. To give youth a clear 
idea why a thing is wicked, they may be told, that 
all wicked aftions are an infraction of the order of 
Providence; and^ consequently, are inimical to the 
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gracious designs of the Almighty, for the welfare 
and happiness of mankind: instances of this may be 
adduced from Scripture. Thus their minds will be 
generally informed of the reason of the thing, and 
not take the mere diStum of others in lieu of a defi- 
nition. At the same time they should be well 
instru6led on the goodness of God, the giver of 
every perfeft gift; and, that every infraftion of his 
Divine order is reiidered much worse, by forgetful- 
ness of his goodness in forgiving our offences, and 
ingratitude for it. The frequent recurrence of this 
8ubje£l, order, in these or other various shapes, will 
have a tendency to make it much more impres- 
sive, when, in the last instance, it becomes relative 
to religion. 

These observations, on a subjefl of such import- 
ance, being premised, and recommending every pious 
tutor to remember that he is but a servant in the 
hand of the Great Master; that if he sincerely de-* 
sires the best welfare of his pupils, his eye must be 
unto tJus Master for wisdom and strength ; that, with 
all his zeal and diligence, it is God that must give 
the increase — that must crown his labours with a* 
blessung. If any man lack wisdom, he should ask of 
God; and that it is well for us, '' in all our ways,'* 
but above all, in the education of youth, '' to ac- 
knowledge him, and he will dk^ our steps." It isi 
true, the undertaking is arduous, and not unattended 
with difficulties, but thus accoutred with wisdom^ 

thus 
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thus favoured with the Divine support, we inay 
undertake the religious instruftion of youth, under 
the full expe6):ation of the Divine blessing. I now 
proceed to the peculiar modes of conveying reli- 
gious instriiftion, which I can recommend from 
pra£lice and experience. 



Religious InstruSUm by Catechism. 

We look to the Holy Scriptures as dictated and 
written by Divine inspiration. It would there- 
fore be in vain for me to say any thing in their 
praise. ^' It is in all the churches."— It is engraven 
in the mind of every good man ; but I can largely 
testify of their invaluable importance in the pious 
education of youth. Timothy knew the Scriptures 
from a child; and it would be well for this nation 
if all those of the rising generation herein, had been 
trained from their childhood in this blessed know- 
ledge. May all the friends of youth, of every per- 
suasion, unite to make it so. The truly religious and 
benevolent have only to exert their ample powers, 
and it may be done. There is no important head 
under which the Scriptures can be arranged, but it 
is likely to point the mind to some virtue, to prevent 
some pra6lical error, or arm it against some vice. 
I believe, had such education as this been general, 
Deilsm would have fewer converts ; and its delusive 
en^W would h^ve been spread in vain, for many 

thinking. 
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thinking, but uninstru6led youth. I do not approve 
of boys being required to learn whole chapters, or 
long portions of Scripture by rote, unless united 
with emulation; and then they should be concise, 
and conne6led with some subjefl that has been re- 
cently, or is intended to be introduced particularly 
to their notice. Tasks are generally burthens ; and 
if we want our children to improve in the know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures, the first objeft is to 
cause them, to love and reverence their precepts: but 
this is not likely to be effe6led by any other than easy, 
delightful ways of instruftion. Two or more boys 
may be allured into a spirit of emulation which shall 
excel in learning portions of l^cripture by rote, for 
a prize or badge of merit ; this is giving them an 
aftive interest in what they do. There is a still 
easier mode of impressing portions of Scripture on 
their minds. Persons who attend public places of 
worship of the establishment, join in responses with 
the minister; in consequence of frequently repeat- 
ing these, they often acquire and learn whole psalms, 
&c, by rote. Persons attending dissenting meet- 
ings find the same effefl from singing psalms or 
hymns This, as well as my own praftice and ex- 
perience, warrant me in saying, that barely reading 
any portion or portions of Scripture over daily, till 
they are learnt by rote, is more preferable than 
tasks. Thjis is a short and easy way: it applies to 
any lesson that comes under the article of reading;, 
and may as well be united with emulation as reading. 
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itself. It gains much variety by being used in a 
catechetical form. Thus, a class shall be taught 
Scripture by rote, in the following simple way : 
they shall be arranged, successively, in companies 
of twelve or twenty each, after the manner de- 
scribed in the preceding pages. Instead of the 
reading lesson, suppose a se6lion of a catechism on 
the rewards of the righteous: the monitor shall read 
the questions, and each boy shall read the answers, 
taking or giving place according to merit. The at- 
tention of the monitor and each individual will be 
more closely required by this method, than by read- 
ing any lesson in a narrative form. The children of 
retentive memory will also learn if as speedily as by 
any other mode of repetition, as this mode brings 
every thing to a definite point; and, by using cate- 
chisms as a reading lesson, and afterwards using them 
extemporCy it will be found that they are learnt in an 
imperceptible and expeditious manner. There is 
no catechisms for youth equal to Scripture Cate- 
chisms; I have an excellent one of this kind in con- 
tinual use. The following are examples: 

\ 

r 

Question. Is the man blessed unto whom the 
Lord imputeth not iniquity ? 

Answer. Psalm xxxii, verse 2. Blessed is the 
man unto whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity/, and 
in whose spirit there is no guile. 

Qtiestion, 
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Question. What will be the end of the perfeS and 
fipright man> 

Answer. Psalm xlvii^ verse 37. Mark the perfefl 
man^ and behold the vpright: for the end of that 
man is peace. 

The Scripture Catechism, from which this is ex- 
trafled, is at this time under revision ; and I intend 
shortly to republish it. It is nearly one hundred years 
old, and never passed a second edition, having been 
wrote by a person not much known out of his im* 
mediate connexion; and, at a time, when several 
men of eminence in that connexion published cate- 
chisms, less pra£lical, but san6lioned by names which 
commanded more respe£l and attention. 

Another method is by short lefhires being read 
in the audience of the whole school, and questions 
asked, which are the echoes of that lefture*. 

As it is desirable that the historical, or any other 
method of religious instru£lion used in schools, 
should be in a regular series, so it is desirable that 
every child who attends school, should make as 
great progress in the knowledge of the history and 
theory of Christianity as his time Will admit of. 



♦ The plan of this meUiod may be seen in Trimmer's Teacher's 
Assistant, Vol. !• 
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'Teaching, we ream/ It is therefore desirable 
that the pupils themselves should, in every semi- 
nary, be made the subordinate agents of religious 
instru6lion. It is well in the yarious kinds of 
religious instru£lion to unite the several means 
together, that they may a£l in conjunftion on the 
memory. Thus, if the reading lesson be on the 
creation, let the le£lure, the catechism, and the 
hymns, which the scholars repeat for the day, by 
reading or. by rote, be all on the same subje6l : the 
impression will be greater, the children's attention 
being closely attached to that one subje£l. 

Another method which I recommend to be fol- 
lowed, and, though attended with some trouble, the 
pbje6l to be obtained is well worthy of the labour. 
As it is of importance to furnish the youthful mind 
with religious knowledge, so it is of greater import- 
ance to do this early ; and it can hardly be done too 
soon, so that it be done in small classes, and by a 
steady monitor. Recitation and repetition may be 
united with emulation in children, when learning 
hymns, psissages of Scripture, Sec. even before they 
ecm read or tell their letters. Thus, the monitor 
should recite as follows, distinftly, line hy line, 

** Happy's the child, whose youngest years 
" Receive iostruction well ; 
*' Who hate&the sinners' path, and fears 
'^ The road that leads'to h^." 

The 
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The divisions of boys are placed as for readirig^. 
The monitor recites the above, line by line: the 
first boy repeats it deliberately after him; then he 
recites another verse to the second; and so with all 
assembled in the division. If any boy makes a blun- 
der, or does not speak distinftly, any other boy who 
can reftify his omission, takes precedency of him, 
exa6lly as in reading. The success of this is very 
great ; and the impression, made thus early on the 
memory, hardly ever wears out. It, besides^ is in- 
strudiion to females^ how they, in future life, may 
teach their awn children; and as such, is well worthy 
the attention of mothers and nurses. The advantage 
of this method of learning hymns ' and passages 
of Scripture, in the saving of books, is great, as 
none but the monitor need have a book. Whereas, 
if each child had an hymn or passage of Scripture 
to learn by rote, each must have a book for his own 
use. Six hymn, or other books, will do instead 
of an hundred, /or boys who can read, as well as those 
who cannot.' 

When a monitor is instrufting his class or di- 
vision in this, or any other, way connefled with 
religious knowledge, great order and reverential 
behaviour should be required; and criminality 
should always attach to any boy who may trifle 
or play during the time this instruftion is car- 
rying on by the class. Yet this solemn deport- 
ment 
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ihetit should not he so sttiMj/ required in czsei of 
initial itistrU6!i5ii, lei^t the gf ^tast eril t6 be drdaded 
for youth should happdft^ ^tnA the dund be over* 
burthened and disgtisted by the i^riftness of ^he^ 
order. When tbis relates to a single ckss or divi-» 
sion, this order should apply olily to that classf. 
When it is publicly conduced in the school, i^ 
should itpfiij. to the whole school. All business^ 
^6uld b<l siispetided, ahd silence so impos^id, that a 
jJin might be heard to drop, if required; and every" 
boy i^eatted, with his hands down. In thiis C2tee the? 
itidSt&i' should perform the duty of the'iftotiitor; and/ 
while dattechising, the same solemn order obsei-ved 
as in a place of worship. This should be done zi 
least once a day. The chief duty of the master id 
to See that the monitors have done their duty, which 
will evidently appear by the order of the school, th^' 
readiness with which the children go through their 
examination, and the general solemnity and atten- 
tion in the whole school. 

Two things now remain to be considered, as coii- 
ile6ted with religious instru6lion : viz. the force of 
example, and of public spirit, which exist in all so- 
cieties and assemblies among thankind; aiid of 
course in schools. The teacher should be a maiRy 
whose example the youth under his care might 
follow with propriety, in many instances: without 
this living example, his precepts will be of little 
avail. Much is, with reason, expelled from the. 
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effefl of education on youth. It will be well to re- 
member, that the children of the poor are educated 
in day-schools; that one part of their time is spent 
at home, and the other part at school; and, that all 
the good they get at school is often lost by the 
miscondu6l or bad example of their parents at 
home. Evil communications corrupt good manners. 
Bad example from playmates is contagious: the 
poison is more deadly, because mixed with that 
which is so pleasing. It is much in the power ch 
those who have the care of youth to control the 
choice of their companions, and thus prevent this 
great evil. In my institution, it is considered a great 
fault to play with a bad boy. On the subjefl of 
public spirit, as connefted with education, I refer 
my readers to ' A Letter to John Foster, Chancellor^ 
of the Exchequer for Ireland, on the best Means of 
educating and employing the Poor in that country/ 

There is a method of asking children extempore 
questions, on any subjeft; because it is of particular 
consequence in the religious instruflion of youth, 
to prepossess, not only the memory, but the under- 
Standing. Suppose a child shall repeat by rote the 
following verse : 



" How glorious is our heavenly King, 

" Who reigns above the sky ; 
" How shall a child presume to sing 

" His dreadful Majesty." 

• Questions 
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Questions asjced by the teacher, ' Who is our 
heavenly King?' Answer. 'God/ 'Who is glorious?* 
'God/ 'Who reigns above the sky?' /God/ 'Who 
has dreadful majesty?' 'God/ &c. This specimen 
may suffice for the manner in which any teacher has 
power to vary the questions> and exercise the un- 
derstanding of his pupils. 

Another duty is to impress on the youthful me- 
mory seleftions from the Psalms and devotional 
parts of Scripture. Whenever the children feel for 
themselves the necessity of prayer, their memories 
will be open to the recurrence of petitions offered 
up by holy men of old, who not only "spake/' but 
prayed, " as moved by the Holy Ghost;" and their 
state of mind answering to the prayers they recol- 
left, will induce them to make them their own 
petitions. 

The memories of youth cannot be too well fur- 
nished with the knowledge of the Scriptures. A lad 
may be trained in the habitual praftice of religious 
duties, and in the daily reading the Sacred Writings; 
but when he advances to maturity, he may throw 
off every restraint, and contemn his Bible. But if 
pious friends have taken early care to make a Bible 
of his memory, that is a book he can never negleft. 
It will stick close to him, even in scenes of dissipa- 
tion, and alarm his conscience in the midst of all 
his deceitful enjoyments; and^ i;i many instances 
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Ve attended with (he Divine blessing. Many people 
despise the cultivation af the octemory^ imconne6led 
with the iindet^tanding. Howcvei*, the tn&mory 
ripens firsts and fails first. Its powers zrt often 
blunted before the understanding expands; and 
whenever the understanding does expand^ a me* 
mory that has previously been rendered a storehouse 
for Divine truths, will be fcmnd an invaluable ap- 
pendage to it. 



INmATGRY 



INITIATORY SCHOOLS. 



An Aecount ej the State of those Schools in whieh 
ttie Ctdtdren of Mechanics, %c. are generaUjf edtir 
cated. 

These are a description of schoob that abound 
in every poor neighbourhood about London ; they 
are frequented by boys and girb indiserimtnatety, 
few of them above seven years of age : the mistress 
is frequently the wife of some mechanic^ induced to 
undertake thk task from a desire to increase a 
scanty income^ or to add to her domestic comfcMfts. 
The subje£h of tuition are comprised in reading and 
needle-work. The number of children that attend 
a school of this class is very fluduating, and seldom 
exceeds thirty; their pay very uncertstin. Disorder^ 
noise, &c. seem more the chara6leristic of these 
schools, than the improvement of the little ones 
who attend them. 

These unpleasant circumstances effectually pre- 
vent schools of this kind being opened hf many fe-> 
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males^ who possess abilities and goodness of heart. 
While this is the case, the public will easily conceive 
the state they must consequently be in, and the 
small degree of advantage which can possibly result 
to the poor children who attend them. 

From the* information I possess, I could easily 
heighten the colouring of this view; but it would 
only exhibit the same obje6ls in various degrees of 
s»hade, which is needless, as the evil in each is nearly 
similar, bearing the same features, if not a perfeft 
likeness. Now let us see what they would be under 
proper regulations, which, modified, and carried 
into effe6l by prudent hands, would soon direfttHe 
public attention to them, as institutions pregnant 
with real usefulness.— It is very evident that, by the 
excellent modes of preparatory education, (fre- 
quent in the more respe£lable circles, ) much inva-f 
luable time is saved, and the foundation of instruc- 
* tion so well laid, that when the pupil is removed to 
a superior school, much of the drudgery of educa^ 
tion is over, and the pupil being ready formed to 
the master's hand, to good order and prompt obe- 
dience, his future progress k considerably accele-» 
rated. 

Why not realize this idea among the poor, and 
let them partake of its benefits? — I am an advocate 
for this class of schools, as women manage them ; 
and the female heart is so well qualified, by its tender^ 

ness^ 
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ness, to sympathise with the innocent children that 
attend these schools^ and at so early an age, that they 
cannot be placed under better care. The infancy 
of their pupils requires a combination of the school 
and nursery; and these schools answer that descrip- 
tion^ when under proper management. 

, 'But it is of peculiar importance to the poor, 
that these schools should be better regulated] as 
many children of that class have np education but 
what they obtain in them, and that at an early age, 
when totally unfit for other employ: to these, it is 
of consequence they should acquire all the know- 
ledge they can while there, for many poor children 
never obtain a second opportunity. — Frequently 
their parents are so circumstanced, that they, must 
place them out to work as soon as they are fit for 
it; and then they leave school, to which some 
would never have been sent, had they been fit for 
any thing else. It is of consequence to all children 
that no time should be spent without improvement, 
whether they ever attend school afterwards or not. 
It is of advantage in another point of view : the 
sober, steady, poor man, cheerfully unites with the 
endeavours of the benevolent, for his children's 
welfare ; but there are others, so insensible to all 
idea of gratitude, that they spurn the offered bene- 
fit. This mostly happens when their children are 
able to assist them at work; but when they are too 
young for work, and are apt to be troublesome at 

M 4 home 
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thiBg ic^n be devised by their parents as a substitute 
for one^ but sending them to am initiatory schoolj. 
where they are taken care of at a small expenct. 
This is, perhaps, the only opportunity that presents 
for their instruiStion during life. Their parents ajse 
of the lowest class, by condu6l as well as poverty ; 
And would sooner send them to a packthread grounc!, 
QT other nursery for vice, where their minds ai*e in 
danger of ruin^ for the sake of trifling present gain, 
than to sphooU where their morals might be formed 
aright, and they trained to future usefulness, to 
themselves and to the community. Being thus des- 
titute of principle, at another period of their chil- 
dren's age, they would, most likely, spurn the offers 
of benevolence ; but when so young, necessity dic- 
tates that they be sent to school. To those, there- 
fore, who have no other opportunity of education^ 
their proper management is of the greatest import- 
ance. At the early age at which such children arc 
^nU their manners are particularly innocent and enr 
gaging, of course their parents' affeflion flows in fult- 
tide streams, and a hope for the future good of their 
offspring, held out at such a seasonable time, might 
induce them to fix them at school, and thus pre^ 
serve their morals and innocence. I conceive, the 
improvement children make in these schools would 
be greatly increased by their being placed under 
good regulations, and supplied with proper mifir 
Iresses; to whom encouragement might be e^t^nded^ 

according 
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-4iscofding to merit; also to the scholars^ by the same 
rule. The system of tuition and rewards^ which are 
described in the former part of this work, will be 
fbiind weU adapted to initiatory schools. 

Noticing conduces so much to good order, or sp 
effe^ually prevents the natural vivacity of chilldren 
from becoming troublesome in school, as the a^live 
employment of eveiy boy in it. This liveline^> 
combined with the usual waste of time, makes these 
jl^chools disgusting scenes of noise and riot. When 
the attention of children is occupied, quietnei^ un- 
avoidably follows, and that without the aid of rigour 
to enforce it. 

But I cannot close this account without call- 
ing the public attention to a distin6l, and almos^ 
iriendless part of the community. I mean the poor 
children who sgre in parish workhouses, who are 
often friendless, and immured in those receptacle^ 
of poverty, depression and vice, without educa- 
tion and without hope; children, to Whom curses 
^nd ill treatment are too often substitutes for pa- 
rental smiles pr maternal care. 

Is It not a shame that the enormous sum of five 
Viillions sterling should be the annual amount of 
our poors' rates, and yet the poor children be de^ 
jf^ived (with some few exceptions) of even an 

initiatory 
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inttiatory share of education, and of almasi any at- 
tention to their morals whatever? 

When a poor man^ having a numerous family^ is 
tut off by accident or disease^ his orphan children 
arp proper obje6b of public care; and the consola- 
tion a dying parent would derive, from the certainty 
that the public would see that care properly taken^ 
is indescribable; but now the name of a workhouse 
is too often an objeft of dread and disgust. The 
method of farming the labour of the poor to the 
highest bidder, who generally proves the hardest 
taskmaster; and sending the children to cotton mills^ 
at distances very remote from all their connexions 
and friends, merely on the principle of saving ex- 
pence to the parish, is pregnant with mischief to 
the morals of youth. Above all, one solemn duty 
is owing from the public to poor children under 
their care, whether educated in orphan schools, 
houses of industry, or workhouses— ^that every child 
should be able to read his Bible. 

A part of this negleft in the education of the 
poor in workhouses, probably arises from many of 
the overseers and others bieing men deeply engaged 
In business, and in the pursuit of riches. Wealth cer- 
tainly renders its possessor more happy, whenever it 
makes him more useful; but when wealth alone occu- 
pies all the attention and energy of the mind, there is 
little room left for benevplent pursuits: — the use 

of 
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of wealth is perverted; and, instead of being a be- 
nefit to the society ; instead of making the possessor 
more useful; it shuts up his heart, and stops his ears 
to the cry of the poor; and the man who, but for 
it, would have been remarkable for tenderness of 
feeling, is callous to every emotion of pity. 

As a citizen of the world, and a friend of man* 
kind, aftuated by no seftarian motives in my con- 
duct, but animated by the love of my country, I see, 
with regret, her noble-hearted sons madly pursuing 
wealth, and grasping at gain, almost to perdition's 
door. Are not virtue, integrity, and offices of 
brotherly kindness, the source of all the comforts 
we derive from social intercourse? — Are not reli- 
gion, knowledge, and good morals, the very bands 
of society ? — ^Why then so eager in the pursuit of 
riches ? and why not rather pay that attention to the 
infant poor, which their wants require? I wish the 
enormous wealth of our country, thus pursued, may 
neither prove a scourge to mankind, nor a canker^ 
worm to destroy her own bowels, 

Was the one thousandth part of that care, 
which is daily bestowed in attaining the fine gold, 
which may " become dim," or the garment that is 
liable to be moth-eaten, only given to improve the 
welfare of the rising generation, by giving them a 
guarded education, that would early form their minds 
^p virtue, how should we flourish ? how would the 

true 
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true ancient spirit of hospitality and mutual good 
revive amongst us^ and our nation becpnae as a 
nation of virtuous brethren ! 



" Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
** The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean hear; 
" Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
" And waste its sweetness on the desert air.'* 



Gray, 



The hidden powers of genius and virtue, as well as 
the lives, that are lost to the country, by neglc6ling 
to give parish children a proper education, are an 
incalculable disadvantage to the nation. 

It is inconceivable what a nation this might be^ 
cpme> if a proper system of education was univerr 
$aUy adopted ; combining moral and religious in- 
struftion with habits of subordination; laying the 
foundation in a number of well regulated seminaries^ 
not only in day schools, but. also initiatory schools 
for children, in workhouses, and in similar establish- 
ments. The more pliable the tree, the easier it will 
bend ; and children cannot be too soon trained in 
the way they should go. This might be done with 
double effeCt in workhouses, as in them the children 
are entirely at the disposal of their superiois; and 
there is not much dagger of their showing r^fraftory 
dispositions, as in the case of children who are 
spoiled by too much Oidul^cnce. 

I wish 
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1 \n^ these temarks may be considered with 
j^roper exceptions and limitations. I should b^ soriy 
to be so misunderstood by any^ as to suppose that 
these observations imply a general and indiscrimi-' 
Hate charge against all parish officers and others 
concerned in the care of the poor. I am happy to 
be acquainted with a number of individual except 
tions^ and am conscious that many more exist ; and 
I sincerely wish there was no cause for the painful 
remarks I have thought fit to make on the «ubje£l* 

It is to be hoped, the care of the public for the 
education of youth, as it respefls encouraging suit- 
able persons to have the care of initiatory schools, 
would have a tendency to do away the superstitions 
of the vulgar respefting ghosts and apparitions; 
which are often retailed by some over-credulous 
persons, and were formerly related by some teachers 
to their half-<istonished scholars. The following cu- 
rious fa£l will illustrate this remark. A young 
woman, who kept a school of this kind in order to 
procure a livelihood, and who was very diligent in 
instru6ling the children that attended her school^ in 
the catechism, hymns, &c. and also to explain them 
to thern^ one day, when gravely commenting on 
the Ten Commandments, related the succeeding, 
tale, in order to influence them to ^ keep holy the 
Sabbath day.' She told them of a rich msm's 
daughter, who had a fine baby-house and an abun- 
dance of toys; that she was^^fond of dressing her 

dolls. 
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dolls, but, above all, on the ' Sabbath Da^/ She 
continuecl this pra6lice, till, one ' Sunday,' the Devil 
got into the doll. The doll shook its head three 
times, and said, ' Dress me fine, dress me fine/ The 
girl, alarmed at what had happened, threw the doll 
down, and ran out of the room. The doll was after- 
wards thrown away, and the girl dressed dolls no 
more on that day. The awful idea of invisible 
agency was, in this ridiculous manner, impressed 
' on the minds of about twenty children. I think 
this an additional argument for the necessity of 
reform in these schools. 



SECOND CLASS OF SCHOOLS. 

The masters of these are but too often the refuse 
of superior schools, and too often of society at 
large. The pay and number of scholars are alike 
low and flu6luating : of course, there is but little en- 
couragement for steady men, either to engage or 
continue in this line; it being impossible to keep 
school, defray its expences, and do the children 
regular justice, without a regular income. -Some 
masters use as much chicane to fill their pockets, as 
the most despicable pettifogger. These schools afite 
chiefly attended by the children of artificers, mtecha- 
nics, arid others, whose pay fluftuates with their 
employ, and is sometimes withheld from the master. 
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by bad principle. Debts are often contfa6led thai 
do not exceed a few shillings, then the parents re- 
move their children from school, and never pay it: 
tiie smallness of the sum proving an effe6lual bar to 
its recovery;^ — the trouble and loss of time being 
worse than the loss of money in the first instance. 
It is to be regretted, that some especial a6l of the 
legislature has not effeftually secured the pay of , 
the teachers of youth, that they might be secure of 
having that bread, for wtiich they often labour with 
almost unceasing toil. 

The complaint of bad pay, and the difficulty in ob- 
taining it, is almost generally reiterated through 
every department of education. It operates power- 
fully to depress and discourage the energy of the 
teacher's mind; in particular, when (as is commonly 
the case) much of that part of the business of school, 
which is merely mechanical, falls on the master's 
shoulders; it becomes indeed laborious, with the 
addition of a poor consolation, that it is worse paid 
for than any other employ in London. 

When a man settles himself to this line ^ an em- 
ploy, his prospefls are often bounded for life. A 
merchant may extend his dealings, a tradesman may 
iniirease his customers, but the teacher's income de- 
pends solely upon the number of his scholars. If, 
he is a just man, he ought not to exceed a certain 
number, without assUtance of some kind in their 

tuition. 



fnitioD. Here theli is the ne plus tdtra of his ejt- 
peflations^ which tiiostly prove very remote front 
what they ought to be. It is not much to be tvoti-- 
dered at, if these discouraging ciifcumstatices oftea 
produce deviations from stri6l reftitiide, in th^ 
masters^ where principle is not deeply tootcfd in 
their mindi^, and in the sequel, prove oppressive to 
parents and scholars; as, in some instances^ per- 
mitting the boys to write five or six copies in an af- 
ternoon, obviously, that more books may be botight 
of the master, to his profit. In some schools the 
pens are scarcely ever mended; and, in general, the 
poor children are much stinted in this article. It is 
very essential to their improvement that their pens^ 
should be good; and it operates oh their mitids, ih 
a very discouraging manner, wheii otherwise. / ain 
credibly informed, that some masters m€ pinions in 
their rough state, neither dutched nor clarified; ofcoutM 
they split up, with teeth like a saw, and write just m 
welt. Such condu6l deserves severe reprehension; 
and admits of no . excuse, except the poverty that 
sometimes occasions it. I have seen writing books^ 
in which it was plain the poor boy had not had 
one good pen in twenty copies. The reader, who 
is sensible of the advantage which arises to leameis 
from a plentiful supply of good pens, will easily 
conceive how discouraging this must be. But en- 
couragement of any kind is seldom adopted from 
principle or any other motive, in this ckss of 
schools. Some teachers plead for the ladij ^ the 

only 
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only proper governing medium of well regulated 
seminaries; and that with as miich zeal as the parti- 
zans of Robespierre did for the guillotine ! Indeed, 
I am sometimes inclined to doubt, whether some 
men consider youth as rational and intelligent be- 
ings, with minds capable of expansion, and talents 
formed for usefulness. It is a natural inference, 
from theit obvious condu6l, that this must be the 
case, and a painful one it is. The desks children 
write at are often badly suited for thjit purpose, the 
school-rooms close and confined, and almost all the 
accommodations unfit for the purpose. Independent 
of the bad elFefls such places produce on the chil- 
dren's health, many having to date the ruin of their 
constitutions from confinement therein, the drunk- 
enness of a schoolmaster is almost proverbial. Those 
whose who mean well are not able to do so : po- 
verty prevents it; and the number of teachers, who 
are men of liberal , minds, are few: yet, not being 
sensible of the incalculable advantages arising from 
system and order, it is no wonder if it is at a very 
low ebb among them. The poor parent often be- 
comes sensible that , something is amiss, but knows 
not what; and, induced by this motive, hurries his 
child from one school to another frequently, and 
thereby makes bad worse ; and is eventually disap- 
pointed as much as ever. The want of system and 
order is almost uniform in every class of schools 
within the reach of the poor, whose indifferent at- 

Vi tajinments 
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binments ait school^ often arise as much from equal 
impatience and unsettled dii^ositioo in their psH- 
rents^ as deficiency of care in the masters^ or want 
of order in their schools^ In faft, there is little en- 
couragement for masters^ parents^ or scholars; and^ 
while this is the case^ it is no wonder that ignorance 
prevails among the poor. Is it strange that the cha- 
riot wheels move heavily, when clogged with mire 
and dii*t ? — ^I am aware, that a schoolmaster must be 
a very drudge, who seriously endeavours to dis- 
charge his duty, and has the chief burthen of a large 
school resting on himself solely; and hence that 
disgust which arises in the minds of many against 
this employ, and that unwillingness the upright 
man feels to enter into a profession which bears an 
unpleasant prospe£l of toilsome labour, above his 
strength to support^ however useful.— But why 
should it be so ? Why the education of youth a more 
unpleasant emplby than one in which the individual 
is conne6led and surrounded with dull, inanimate 
Objefls ? What can be more pleasing than a large 
school of orderly and docile youth, whose minds 
are daily expanding by their own efforts, under ^ 
inaster's paternal Care. The disgust that has arisen 
in some minds against school-keeping, «& a toilsome^ 
employ, applies not to a School conducted by a re- 
gular system, but is the consequence of that disor- 
der which is so very prevalent in Schools, and the 
natural effefl of the' whole responsibility and care 

resting 
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resting on the master; who; without method and 
«»rder in the daily management of his school^ is per^- 
jplexed ind har^»sed. like a bull baited by dogs. 

' The mental powers of boys are similar to those 
4jf men ; but in embryo.— The same stimulus that 
animates men to a6lion^ will have a proportionate 
\5cffe6l on juvenile minds.-r-^^ The hope of reward 
jsweetens labour/' and the prospe6l of something to 
4>e attained in future, animates the mind to exertion. 
Ho class of men are more useful to society, or ren- 
dered more h^ppy by their labours, than those 
whose hopes depend solely on their own exertions. 
:In proportion as hope increases, exertion keeps 
pace with it, almost beyond conception. The very 
-nature of expe&aiion is to operate as a wire-drawing 
^machine to human industry; and, in proportion as 
ithis sweetener of human toil is intermingled in our 
.cup, so do we remit, or increase, our a6tivity. 
'Would the merchant trade, the mariner toil^ or 
the husbandman plough, without the hope of pro- 
4it, port, or harvest?^ — ^Eveiy man has a stimulus to 
•a6lion, which varies with his prospers of retribution ; 
land it is not in the power of our minds to conceive 
a more unhappy being, than he who has no wants; 
whose wishes are completely gratified, or evidently 
incapable of gratification — ^such a being desponds 
^from mere listlessness. To be destitute of hope, 
either from repletion or want, is to tread the 
threshold of despair; ^nd, as the schoolmaster and 

» 8S scholars 
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^(iliolars we hdve been treating of>'are mostly desti^ 
Uite 6f proper incitements to iildustryi the state 
they are consequently in may be Easily conceived. 

In these schools, the number of scholars which at- 
tend them increases so much in summer, that it is 
impossible for the niaftter to do them justice,- then 
an assistant becomes necessary^ but he cannot retain 
one long: for, as the scholars decrease in the winter, 
his income, of course, shrinks by their non-attend- 
ance; and perhaps poverty and miseiy stare him in 
the face ; then his usher must be discharged, how- 
ever useful or deserving, to get his living where he 
can. With these dreary pi:ospe6ls, who would be a 
schoolmaster ? What man of feeling for a beloved 
wife, and, perhaps, equally beloved children, would 
make such a sacrifice? — ^And, if men, whose feelings 
do honbur to human nature, decline this task from 
prudential or commendable motives, in whose hands 
then is the education of the poor entrusted? — Iti 
the hands of those wTio "would not do their duty if 
'they had power; and of those who could not do it 
if they would, from inability; besides, system and 
order, the harbingers ofsucceas, are almost unknown 

among them. 

** 
. At a moderate calculation, among a million of 
persons inhabiting the .metropolis, there are, at 
least, twenty-five thousand children who attend 
these schools, and co3t their parents as many pounds 

sterling. 
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;terling>:per ^num. ; What ajnoble fund fpr cdur. 
cation . would this ,be>. if properly employed, And 
how lamentable a thing it isy that a very large por^ 
tion of it should be wasted, from irregularity in th^ 
parents, or want of judgment in the master: whei^ 
the virtuous poor man tpils, and stints himself, perr 
haps, in food^ that his children may. obtain useful 
learning, and they yet remain ignoj-ant; their inva«* 
luable time lost beyond retrieve, and the fond pa* 
yent cruelly disappointed. 

May this plain stateoient pf h6\s prevail on the 
friends of the rising generation to interpose fop 
their welfare ; that the education of children may 
no longer be to parent and master a lottery, in 
which th^ prizes bear no proportion to the enor- 
poujs number of blanks. 
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Hints for the Reformation of the preserU System of 
Education in Charity and other Schools. 

It must be apparent^ that any reformation in 
those schools already established by the public 
or individuals, as charity, or day schools, can 
only be gradual. It will be best efre6ted by the 
public convi6lion of the necessity of it, arid by de- 

iffS monstrating 



tMnstTMlittig to Ac ttxhcit of y<Ni A Ac 
and emiriing Ae ratumal and intcQ^CBf aaumg 
Aem, to make Ae improveoienft so nradi Planted, 
wi A care to Aemsehres, and wiAont pcisonsd ex- 
pence. Y<ft Ais, however deriraUe, is an aidnoos 
and imporfant anderfaking. It cannot be done by 
indhriduak^ but reqnbes public support of psitnm* 
age^ time, and moiiey. These things premised, it 
remains to conader the spirit and manner in winch 
they can be reduced to pradice. 

It folly ap pe ar s, from Ae preceding accounts, Aat 
rtfcn^tnaOon In fhese scJuHiiB U iimtibdi^ it 

remains to x;onsider the means best suited to that 
end. As a friend of youth, I picsuin ed, iii fSib two 
former e^itrons of Ais work, tosugg^ sfteE \nh\si 
as I have long thought adapted to Ae purpose, ih 
hopes that, at least, it might pave Ae way for some 
better observations on Ae subjefl, from persons of 
more information and discernment Aan pyself. In 
this hope I have been disappointed, but now revive 
it; as conceiving it a matter of too much import- 
ztict to sbciely, to be left wiAout further ndtice. 

We must expefl to find the teachers of youth 
under Yhe^ame gcniiera! Ais|<^lfidir <^ v&My i& is 
comihbn tb thfe hidMih. 

A ^irlt, \irtii\Aii^ thb Iditgts^e olrihd€f|)endeBce, 
is tiVii\ki\ tb-^ijgli^iJEien, fcW bf'Vriidiii at« di^osed 

to 
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to brpok compulsions or submit to the 4i^tes of 
cKhers^ whpn not softened by reason^ or tempere4 
with kindness. 

I am sometimes sorry to hear se^sible^ intelligent 
men, talk of reformation in this respeft by a com- 
pulsive law; as coercion of any kind grates upon 
our very hearing, and generally fails of its effe6l, 
I wish always to submit with deference io the opir 
nions of those I respe6l; but I am likely to continue 
decided in the opinion, that teachers or parents of 
any spirit will not bear attempts to reform them by 
force, however respe6lably sanctioned. 

I introduce ihese remarks, from a fear that rich 
men sometimes presume too much upon their riches; 
holding out the di£latorial language of lordlings, 
when doing the poor an ad of kindness, instead of 
performing it as a duty, incumbent on them as men 
and Christians, t am persuaded, ^that if any attempt 
is made to improve the education of the poor, and 
such an unmanly spirit should guide the resolution 
of a society or committee for that purpose, it would 
render the design abortive. Success would depend 
upon the leading per3ons concerned in promoting 
such an undertaking. It is not to be supposed, a 
design of its magnitude could be carried far into 
effeCl without public aid and concurrence. In such 
a case, it would be almost sure of success, if the 
a£Uve members of a society established for that 

K 4 purpose^ 
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purpose^ were inclinecl to meet the poor as meii^ as 
brethren^ as Christians^ and the sincere teachers of 
youth: not with an intention to di£late to them, but 
to give additional force to their well-meant endea- 
vours^ and raise them to pubKc esteem. 

Let me add, that a society for this purpose should 
be established on general Christian principles, and 
on them only. Mankind are divided into sefts, and 
individuals think very differently dn religious sub- 
jefts> from the purest motives; and that gracious 
common Parent, who loves all his children alike; 
beholds with approbation every one who worships 
him in sincerity. Yet it cannot be reasonably ex- 
pefled that conscientious men should promote a 
religious opinion direftly contrary to their own : a 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Quaker, or any other, cannot, 
with sincerity, sacrifice his opinions to those of 
his amiable and Christian brethren in the esta- 
blishment. Neither can the last, conscientiously, 
unite Entirely in opinion with those of other deno- 
minations; but the grand basis of Christianity aloQe 
is broad enough for the whole bulk of mankind to 
stand on, and join hands as children of one family. 
This basis is " Glory to God, anft the increase of 
peace and good-will amongst men.'*-*— It is the duty 
of every man to imitate the condu£): of the good 
Samaritan. Where is the sincere Churchman or 
Dissenter that would not readily unite to pour the 
oil and wine into the poor man's wounds. Ah, 

then! 
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then! let the friends of youth, among evfery deno- 
mination of Christians, exalt the standard of Educa-* 
tion, and rally round it for their preservation; 
forgetting for a while their priviate religious differ- 
ences in opinion, and pursuing two grand objefts for 
the public good: — ^The promotion of good morals; 
and the instru6tion of youth in useful learning; 
adapted to their respedlive situations. 

This metropolis abounds with many charitable 
institutions, which nobly display that grand charac* 
teristic of the British Nation, Humanity. We have 
many societies, whose benevolent exertions contri-, 
bute much to the public good; but among them^ 
I know of hone, except that called the Sunday 
School Society, which operates, in a general way, to 
instrufl the poor, -And improve their morals; from 
the short time the children attend such schools its 
good effe6ls must be but limited. — Indeed, it is not 
to be wondered at, that no general plan of this kind 
has been adopted; there are few things in which it 
would appear, at first sight, that the different religi- 
ous interests of seflarians would clash more ; and so 
th^y must, if a plan of this kind is eagerly pursued 
by one or more parties, with a view to increase pro- 
selytes, or make it a vehicle to convey their favour- 
ite tenets. It has been generally conceived, that if 
any particular se£l obtained the principal care in a 
national system of education, that party would soon 

be 
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l>e likely to possess the greatest powei^ an4 infiuencii 
in the state. 

Fear that the clergy should aggrandize them-t 
selves too much> has produced opposition from Dis* 
senters to any proposal of the kind; on the otheir 
hand^ the Clergy have opposed any thing of this 
nature which might oxfiginate with Dissenters^ lo- 
tally or generally, fearing an increase of the dis- 
senting influence might prove likely to prejudice 
the interests of the establishment. — ^This difference 
has frequently produced bitterness and rancour^ not 
consistent with the religious professions of either 
party; whose condufl ought to adorn the do6lrines 
of their Iiord and Master. When we view the con- 
sequences, they appear very mortifying to the be*^ 
nevolent mind, completely degrading to human 
nature, and unwoithy of any. place in the breasts of 
Englishmen. 

Many thousands of youth have been deprived of 
the behefit of education thereby, their morals 
qruined, and talents irretrievably Jost to society, for 
'want of cultivation; while two parties have been 
idly contending who should bestow it.-^However, 
there is hope yet left; the common ground of hu^ 
manity is adapted to all, none can conscientioiisly 
scruple to meet there. All are agreed, that the in^ 
'Crease of learning and good morals are great bles- 
sings to society. If they cannot unite to do good 

in 
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hi cvefy particular instance^ let them be fellow- 
helpers as far as they can, and cordially assist to do 
it with one mind; that society at large may no 
longer sUfTer loss, by a set of the most valuable and 
useful m^n our tiation can boast, employing them- 
selves to little better purpose, than to declaim, ot 
make wry faces at one another. 

Now, if good men of all parties, would but seri- 
ously tbnsider what harm accrues to the rising 
^nferatioh, from their mereUf doing nothing at oZ^ 
ifi consequence of their religious opinions and mu* 
tUil fears, and joiii shoulder to shoulder, hand to 
h;^nd> itl heipimg forward this noble and benevolent 
cause, should we not fairly have reason to hopei 
that a Divine blessing would attend endeavours of 
this tort> which must ullilftately end in making 
ii[iiankiiid gcffterally Acquainted With the Divine will, 
as detailed in the Scriptures of truth. We have, it 
is true, a Bible Society ; but of what avail is a So- 
ciety for giving away Bibles, when so many cannot 
read them. Does not that Society need, as a coun- 
terpart, the very objeft I am now recommending; 
tlie farincBtion of a Society, under whose patronage 
ALL the fjduth in these kingdoms mity be instrueled 
tbretid their Bibles; and to impress on their me- 
iinories the knowledge of those most essential parts 
whicTi relate to the history atnd theory of Christie 
anity. 

The 
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The principal evils attendant on the usual mode 
of education among the poor, are, first. Improper 
and immoral persons having youth under their care. 
What can we expeft from the children of the poor, 
when the gamester, the drunkard, the profane, and 
the infidel, are entrusted with their education. 
Painful instances of this kind have come within my 
knowledge. 

The poverty often distinguishing many teachers 
of this class, and the consequent 4vant of that 
respe6l from parents, which contributes mate- 
rially to support the master's authority with 
the children, is another source of discourage^ 
inent« 

The uncertainty, not only the poor, but persons 
in circumstances rather superior, are under, as to 
the chara6ler and abilities of the teacher they send 
their children to : which generally produces disap- 
pointment; and, not unfrequently,^ a loss of half 
their time. 

The bad accommodation common school-rooms 
afford to the poor children who attend them; many 
of whom suffer materially in health, by the confine- 
ment at their seats, winter and summer, without 
variation, and almost without moving from their 
places for a great while together. 

The 
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The almost total want of system^ and a proper 
stimulus to a6lion in the minds of teachetis and 
scholars: not but many teachei-s are qualified to aft 
upon present occasions^ by a deal of past experi- 
ence; but the arrangement of ideas^ that regular 
cohneftion of a whole witb each dependent part, 
which forms the chief chafa6leristic of a system, is 
a thing seldom existing in their minds. 

The diversity of methods of teaching used in 
different schools, which very much retards the im- 
provement of the scholars ; and when it is found 
needful ,to remove them from one school to an- 
other, they are obliged to lose a portion of their 
invaluable time, in retracing their former steps, to 
little purpose. 

What has been already proposed is applicable 
to initiatory, charity, and most other day schools, 
with ^ome trifling variations, adapted to the occa- 
sion. Female schools might be comprised in the 
list of those worthy the public patronage, with 
great propriety. It is conceived,, that if female 
education was/ better regulated, amongst the lower 
orders of the people, the lives and happiness of 
many of those poor abandoned females, who now 
infest and disgrace the streets of this metropolis^ 
would be preserved. Female schools, therefore^ 
call for attention and notice in a peculiar degree; 

an4 
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und have been treated of under the head of Female 
Education^ in a former part of this work. 

It would be worthy the society's notice, to en- 
force, as much as possible, the regular attendance 
.of the children at scho(4, and tkit as near the time 
Appointed as can be. It might be worth while to 
take a seleft number of scholars, who were fit to be 
apprenticed, from every school under the Society's 
fiatronage; the qualification on tlie pupil'isf part 
diould be a regular at^endaince at 'Scbool, at the 
proper hour, for a great length of time; these to 
-drzvi lots for apprentice fees. Five liundred pounds 
would suffice to apprentice neadr one hundred hoys, 
9ehich should be done, not as an a6): of chanty, but 
a duty, to deserving youth, which it would be an 
happinefe to the society to fulfil. 

Premiums might be instituted, at the public ex- 
•pence, for boys whose improvement in learning 
should merit it. 

A friendly society might be^rmed, composed of 
persons who were teachers, under the patronage of 
the society proposed for the reformation of schools, 
and its funds might be formed into a very respect- 
able stock by the addition of public donations. A 
moderate capital would soon accumulate, till the 
Jlock was sufficient to defray the expence of sick- 
^ ness 
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ness and funerals; and^ perhaps, a liberal and ho* 
nourable support for old age. 

In addition to this^, a fund might be established 
for the occasional relief of deserving teachers in 
distress; or it might be done by private benefa£lions, 
if deemed more eligible: but, at any rate, it is a 
duty the public owe to those concerned in the edu- 
cation of youth; a duty that by no means ought to 
temain undischarged. This would be very service- 
able in cases of sudden and pressing necessity, but 
should only be used as a derrder resort, and without 
wounding the feelings of the party relieved. This 
fund should be raised by, and be at the disposal of, 
the society for improving tlie education of the 
poor, on proper enquiry and representation from 
the friendly society of schoolmasters. 

We daily witness the beneficial effcft produced 
to the community by the institution of premiums^, 
held out to encourage the inventions.of ingenious 
agriculturists and mechanics. The Duke of Bedford, 
and his friend Lord Sombrville's, premiums for im- 
provements in breeding cattle, &c. are a striking 
proof of the advantage produced to society by this 
means. As the human mind is nearly the same in 
fevery class, allowing for the partial influence of 
habit on men of particular professions, it is rational 
to suppose that similar encouragement would pro- 
duce a similar^ if not superior effe^l, among the 

teachers 
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teachers of youth; many of whom are^ natiu^lly^ 
men of amiable and liberal minds^ but discouraged 
by the depressing circumstances of their employ- 
ment. 

If a society^ for encouraging the commendable 
exertions of teachers, and bettering the state of 
schools^ was established, and gold ot silver medals 
given as rewards for merit, it would be requisite 
that the distribution should be made as public as 
possible. It might be proper that the society should 
publish in the newspapers, the list of prizes, medals^ 
certificates of approbation, the names and dwellings 
of the parties who obtain them. For the same reason^ 
handbills should be printed at the society's expence, 
and distributed about the neighbourhood wherein 
the teachers resided. These should contain a state- 
ment of the delivery of the gold or silver medal, 
and for what given ; at the same time, the satisfac- 
tion the society enjoyed, in having the opportunity 
of rewarding such distinguished merit; and con- 
clude by recommending him and his -school to the 
respe6l and patronage of the public in his neigh- 
bourhood. 

This outline would admit of qualification, ac- 
cording to different degrees of merit; but, it is 
conceived, it would so effeftually establish the repu- 
tation of the schoolmaster in his neighbourhood, as 
to increase the number of his scholars, and also his 

income^ 
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income^ in a considerable degree. Thus, perhaps^ 
a medals of a value not exceeding five guineas^ 
Would prove more valuable to a master, from the 
honourable circumstances attending its delivery, 
than a donation of fifty guineas given in privacy 
and silence. 

The whole body of teachers might derive consi- 
derable benefit from the benevolent exertions of 
the society proposed, in another respeft. School- 
masters are at continual expence for Bibles, Testa- 
ments, slates, spelling, writing, and other books, 
quills, &c.; it is conceived, that large impressions 
of particular books might be printed oflf^ and con- 
siderable purchases made of other articles, which 
should be retailed without profit, at the society's 
expence, for ready money, in aid of those teachers 
only, whose connexion with the society, and atten- 
tion to their duty, should entitle them to such a 
privilege. It is thought, if such bargains were made 
with prudence, that many masters might save ten * 
guineas per annum by it, on a very moderate calcu- 
lation*, a sum that is of great consequence to 
persons having families to maintain. Now, if ten 
guineas were offered as a donation to some men, 
their independent spirit would make them decline 
the offer; but few would objeft to purchase a bar- 
gain whereby so much would be saved. If it should 

* In some schools much more would b^ sav^d. 

o happily 
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happily prove the public disposition to encourage 
the worthy teachers of youth, I presume it wojild 
be thought best to do it in a manner that would 
not hurt the feelings of any individual. 

If this idea should be judged expedient for adop- 
tion, I conceive, the funds appropriated to this 
purpose would remain undiminished, except a 
trifling annual expence for the person employed 
in vending them, while one thousand, or fifteen 
hundred, pounds might be saved to teachenff under 
the society's patronage; and this piece of service 
Would be more grateful to them, from the convic- 
tion that it was the consequence of their own 
industry and merit. I flatter myself, that, if found 
needful, any wise and benevolent government, (ibove 
all an English government, would readily concur in 
encouraging a society of this kind, and, perhaps^ 
allow a drawback of the total duties on writing 
paper, for the use of teachers under the society's 
proteftion. This Would make a material addition 
to their fund, and the degree of their usefulness to 
those they might chuse to proteft. 

To facilitate the means of rewarding pupils fox 
good behaviour, attention to their studies, &c. by 
having medals struck (of silver, and inferior metal) 
in variety, ^nd adapted to the occasion, a diversity 
of means might be suggested, whereby, teachers^ 
should be enabled to encourage and reward their 
. . pupib 
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pupils, without burthening themselves and their 
families with an imprudent expence. 

To endeavour to gain all the information on the 
subjeft of tuition, which the peculiar situation of 
the society, as patrons of education, would most 
likely afford, in an extensive manner, the publica- 
tion of which would be attended with great useful- 
ness, and prove a desirable objeft. It most probably 
would not be thought proper to insist upon, or en-* 
force, any particular modes of tuition, religious 
systems, or creeds. If a teacher were honest, assidu- 
ous, and careful, it is as much as any society ought 
to expeft from him. It may be remembered, that 
this proposal is not to establish a new order of 
schools, which would be attended with great ex- 
pence, but to reform those we already have^ by 
enabling and encouraging the masters to do their 
duty. — ^Therefore, every master must be left at 
liberty to pursue the path of his own choice, and 
yet partake of the expefted reward at the end of 
his toils. — But there remain several things which 
the public opinion will require specific attention 
to. Above all, a due attention to healthy cleanli- 
ness, and morality. 

The objeft is not, by more than Herculean labour, 
to produce either a new establishment, or assume an 
improper power in the old one^ biit to cause the 

o 2 schools 
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schools of which it consists to approximate nearer 
to public utility; and that only^ by mild, manly, 
and Christian conduft, on the part of the society. 

If such a society should be formed, great care will 
be needful in admitting members, but abundantly 
so in chusing the committee. 

Such a society, from its great usefulness, would 
soon become the most beneficial, respefted, and po- 
pular of any in the kingdom. Its objefts, by a 
proper definition and limitation, might be circum- 
scribed, so as to avoid giving offence even to narrows- 
minds; while all its benevolent objefls would be ac- 
complished, in some hundreds of schools, amongst 
many thousands of children, at an expence, that, 
probably, would not exceed fifteen hundred pounds 
per annum. 

I do not think it a commendable thing for aiiy 
body of men to infringe the rights of individuals; 
therefore, it would not be proper for a society to 
di6late to teachers, having schools of their own, 
how, • or what they should teach. I . conceive any 
person, whose moral charafter and abilities were 
likely to make him serviceable to the rising gene- 
ration, should be an objeft of the society's protec- 
tion, let his denomination of religion be what it 
may; and let him pursue whatever m^thodi^ of re- 
ligious 
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ligious or other ihstruftion, his sincere and best 
intentions jnay diftate. I am an advorate for kind 
treatment on the part of the proposed society. 

I flatter myself, that the good sense of persons 
engaged in the education of youth, would induce 
them to try, or adopt, such measures as the society 
might recommend, if the advantage were obvious 
and pra6lice easy; and this too, without any other 
means, than such as the result of kindness and good*^ 
will. 

The patronage of such a society would stimulate 
to exertion many worthy men, who now linger and 
despond, being without hope. How often is it seen, 
not only in the various pursuits of life, but in the 
revolutions of empires, that particular prospe6ls of 
success not only present the opportunity of aftion 
and advantage, but often animate the mind to em- 
brace it ? — So would teachers of youth, well fitted 
for their employ, be daily formed, if the cheering 
hope of reward animated their labours. But it is 
very poor encouragement for a man, having a fa- 
mily, to pass laboriously away the prime of his 
days, with the cheerless expeftation of ending them 
in a workhouse or prison, 

It is probable, such a society would be produc- 
tive of much good, at a comparatively small 
e^^pence, and the influence of all parties concerned 

Q 3 remai^ 
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remain nearly the same in society as at present. 
Having done my part^ I commit it to the disposal 
of a wise and gracious Providence ; and to its own 
merits^ with a discerning and benevolent public. 

It is a curious^ but by no means an uncommon 
circumstance^ in London and its neighbouiiiood^ for 
boys belonging to different schools to quarrel and 
challenge each other to fight. A false idea of the 
superiority of their different teachers, makes the 
boys in one school treat those of other schools with 
contempt. 

This party spirit is one of the best materials that 
can be wished for, to work upon and dire£l to use^ 
fid purposes. It is a thing in which the human 
abilities are developed to an astonishing degree; 
and I have no doubt it would be possible for the 
society proposed, to raise a spirit of emulation and 
commendable rivalship between any number of 
schools under its patronage. They might contend 
who were the best proficients in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; — ^which school could produce the 
greatest number of boys who had begun and finished 
their education in the shortest time; — who were the 
greatest proficients in the knowledge of their moral 
duties; above all, who could produce the greatest 
number of such as had been bad, obstinate, and 
almost incorrigible boys, metamorphosed into the 
opposite chara£ler; and other equally valuable 

objefls 
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obje6b might be specified for prizes. Public exa- 
minations might be fixed, where impartial decisions 
should be made, and rewards adjudged to the most 
deserving teachers. The teachers would feel their 
own honour deeply implicated in the contest. This 
would be a powerful cause of industiy on the part 
of the teachers and scholars — great exertions would 
be made. The boy who will run the risk of a 
broken head for the lionowr of his school, will undergo 
double fatigue in a contest relative to the simp]^ 
elements of learning, if the matter is so contrived, 
that the gauntlet of defiance shall be thrown, by a 
desire previously raised among the boys themselves; 
as every class of mankind naturally take the greatest 
interest in whatever originates among themselves. 
It would have another beneficial effeft : the deci-r 
sion of superiority, and distribution of prizes, would 
be made in public. The distribution of prizes, in 
particular, would be likely to receive much attention, 
from its being always a pleasing sight, attractive to 
young persons of property and distinftion; wha 
would thus be instructed in the science of education, 
and most likely become its futiire promoters an4 
guardians. 
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In perusing the various accounts of the funds and 
expenditure of the institution, the reader will ob- 
serve, that the singular economy which prevails in 
it at present, was unknown, and unthought of, at 
its commencement; it is the gradual result of a 
series of experiments, which have occupied near 
peven years in making. 

Within the last twelve months, a school for girls 
has been established, the numbers in which have 
varied from 150 to 200. Considerable difficulties 
have attended this establishment; and the success 
has been, in some degree, equal to our expeftations. 
It is probable, another year will show how far the 
system of tuition and emulation may be applied to 
needlework, and various other branches of industry: 
The care of the girls has rested chiefly on M. and 
S. Lancaster. The whole subscription, for one 
year the school has been opened, • does not exceed 
forty guineas. The surplus expence has been cheer* 
fully defrayed by my sisters and myself. 

If 
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If any thing worthy notice^ and likely to benefit 
the rising .generation, should result from the plans 
of education for females now under trial, they will 
be laid before the public; and the satisfaction at- 
tending the trouble of detail> will be a sufficient 
reward for it. 

I have given up to the institution, at different 
times, several hundred pounds, exclusive of ttte profits 
of this publication, I have boarded several boys, at 
my own expence, for two, and some three years; 
and we have laboured together day and night to 
improve the institution. As their exertions have 
been great, suitable rewards have ' not been with^ 
held; and these at my own expence. The labour 
attending our endeavours has not been in doing 
what we are now doing, the instru6ling and keep- 
in order 800 children, by means of boys of the same 
age and abilities ias themselves, but in finding the 
method how to do it, and executing the first at- 
tempts to the design when formed. Had we known 
what we now know, when I first began to Jceep 
school, , that would probably have been accom- 
plished in two months, which has occupied seven 
years. This experience has been cheaply bought, 
all things considered.*- — ^Had I not engaged in the 
pursuit with all the energy of youth, the fond at- 
tachment of a parent to a favourite child — had I not 
been able to inspire my lads with some degree of 
the same zeal as myself— t^and if the blessing of 

Heaven 
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Heaven had not rested on my labours, it is pro- 
bable there would have been nothing to distinguish 
this institution from any other. 

But let me not here forget my friends of every 
rank and description — friends who have honoured 

my endeavours by their notice; and seconded my 

• 

exertions in such a manner, by their libel^l subscript' 
tions, as has materially contributed to the success 
I have experienced. I am at a loss how to express 
the gratitude I deeply feel; and, as words are un^ 
equal to the task, I hope that my future care of this 
institution, and my disinterested endeavours, in the 
energetic language of condu6l, for its prosperity, 
will apologize for the inability of my pen. All who 
feel an interest in the subjefts detailed in these 
pages, will naturally respefl those who have pro- 
moted my undertaking. The subscription to this 
publication has been much promoted by circular 
lettcio, many of which have been distributed under 
franks, by several of the noblemen and members 
of parliament, whose names appear foremost in the 
list. This service has been very important; and 
great numbers of the letters I h^ve received in an- 
swer, evince a genuine philanthropy, that would do 
honour to the age and nation, if they were pub- 
lished. Stanley Pumphrey, of Worcester, raised in 
that city, a subscription for sixty-nine copies. 
Morris. Birkbeck, of Guildford, for sixty; James 
Abel, of Cork, for sixty; and many friends of dif- 
ferent 
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ferent towns, for eight, twelve, fifteen, twenty-six, 
thirty, and a variety of other humbers. Their be*- 
nevolent exertions claim my gratitude, and have 
my sincere thanks. Above a thousand copies have 
been subscribed for in answer to such letters. I am 
also greatly indebted to my worthy friend William 
Corston, of Ludgate-hill, who opened a book, and 
raised a subscription by circular letters, among his 
own friends, for three hundred copies. This is the 
gentleman who obtained the Gold Mepal from the 
Society of Arts, &c. for his ingenious invention of 
English plait, equal to the Leghorn of Italy, which 
their committee pronounced a national benefit; 
and which the Queen, with a most benevolent de-r 
sire to encourage a manufa6lure conne6led with the 
,welfarc of th^ rising generation, has encouraged, by 
wearing the first ladies* hat made of this article in 
England — articles which, at present, are only to bo 
had at Corston and Shackle's, LudgatCrhill. 

The series of reading lessons we use in the schooljj 
is nearly as follows: 

WcUts*s Hymns for Children. 

Imtrudive HifUs, which fully answer the title, 

BarbatdcTs Hymns. 

« Pastoral Lessons. 

Trimmer^ 
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Trimmer^s Introdu&ion to the Knowledge of N(P- 
ture and the Use of the Scriptures. 

Martinet's Catechism of Nature, or rather of Na- 
tural History. 

Turner's Arts and Sciences, an instruftive book, 
read^ with the exception of the heathen mythology, 
by a class of the senior boys. 

Scripture Instru&ion, iy Question and Answer, 
written by J. Freame, which I am about to republish, 
on a plan^ that some hundreds of children may learn 
to read from one book. Its principle advantage is, 
its comprising, in Scripture language, the 'Institutes 
of Christianity/ It is intended, that every child 
who attends school should learn this by rote, whether 
he can read or not. It is hoped, when published, it 
will be found a valuable auxiliary in the depart- 
ments of education. 

Mental Improvement, Jy PrisdUa Wakefield, used 
by the senior class of boys. 

In the time that has elapsed since I first established 
this institution, it follows, of course, that many boys 
who have left school at about the age of fourteen, 
are now nearly advanced to manhood. An acquaint* 
ance between many lads of this description and 
myself i$ kept up; and they frequently come to 

see 
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see me, and often to dinner or tea. These oppor- 
tunities present occasions of gratifying the interest 
I take in their welfare. I mostly inquire the parti- 
culars that concern them; and instances have 
occurred, in which a little friendly advice has been 
produftive of good. In one instance a lad was in- 
duced to rescind his purpose of running away from 
his parents, in consequence of the treatment he 
received at home. I discovered this without being 
informed of it: on mentioning my thoughts he 
seemed affe6led, acknowledged the truth, and pro- 
mised he would not execute his intention, which he 
did not; and I believe thereby saved his mother, 
and perhaps himself, many an aching heart. The 
ascendancy I had gained over this lad, a wild boy of 
sixteen, arose entirely from my having shown a 
disposition to be his friend; and this commanded a 
degree of respeft and regard almost filial. 

It requires some address to watch the dispositions 
of youth, but the reward is worth the labour, in 
every instance to which I have known it applied. 
When a boy has committed a fault, and dreads pu- 
nishment, if kindness and good advice is extended 
at that moment, it will often have a powerful 
efFeft — an effeft that will be greater, because it 
is unexpefted. By having recourse to this mode 
of treatment, I lately witnessed a powerful im- 
pression on a boy hardened as a liar and truant. 

It 
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It may be proper to mention^ that the muster^ 
and consequent enquiry after boys absent, and who 
are in the praftice of coming late to school, is not 
in daily use, but takes place two or three times a 
week only. As the time when it will be made is 
unknown to the boys, it keeps them alert in their 
attendance, and prevents the too frequent trouble 
consequent on an enquiry after one or two hun- 
dred boys. 

The number of persons of distin6):ion attracted to 
see this institution is very great. Among these have 
been the Duke of Bedford; Lord Somerville; Duke* 
and Duchess of Somerset; Archbishop of Dublin; 
Bishops of Carlisle, Exeter, Durham, Chichester, 
Kilmore; Chancellor of the Exchequer for Ireland; 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland; Lord and Lady 
Sheffield; LordWickham, now Marquis of Lansdown; 
Earl and Countess Stanhope; Earl of*Winchelsea; 
Lord Henry Petty; Lord Teignmouth; Lord Webb 
Seymour; Lord Robert Seymour; Marquis of Dou- 
glas; Lord and Lady Fincastle; Prince de Biron; 
Lord Loftus; Countess of Harrington ; Countess of 
Harcourt; Countess of Hardwicke; Earl of Selkirk; 
Lord Clifden; Lord Boyle; Lord Charleville; Lord 
Spencer Chichester; the Portuguese ambassador; 
Dean of Westminster, the first clergyman who ho- 
noured the institution with his benevolent notice; 
and John Walker, of Bedford-square; B. Hobhouse; 
J, Martin; G. Sandford^ Esqrs.; besides a$ many 

more 
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indre members of parliament and persons of distihc- 
tion, as would probably require a sheet to enulne^ 
rate. 

Persons wishing to see my institution^ are re- 
quested to send written notice, post paid, of their 
intention to call, at any of the following times, 
which are the public hours of school. The days 
called Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
in the afternoon, at three o'clock. It is requested 
persons will not come without notice, and that 
they be punftual to their appointments. When 
an intelligent person visits the school, it is desirable 
he should have such specimens of the business be- 
fore him as will exhibit a view of the whole system 
on which it is conduced : this cannot conveniently 
be done but at the times mentioned. For, though 
the system is always in praftice, yet it is often 
but partially so : this arises from one part being 
in pra6lice at one time, and another at another, in 
order to simplify the objeft of the children's at* 
tention. If strangers call in at these times, they 
can see but partially, unless they give us trouble; 
which, though not great, is as well avoided, by 
coming at the proper hours. Perhaps, nothing can 
be a greater proof of the order of the school, 
than having frequently twenty or thirty persons, 
jand even more, in school rn an afternoon, for 
two hours together, conversing on the interest- 
iiig scene before them, without at still d^anging 

the 
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the business of the school, or attra^liitg the chil* 
dren's attention from their studies. An additional 
reason for fixing the hours to receive visitors is, 
my own leisure. It affbrds me much pleasure 
to contribute all I can to spread, what t believe> 
a useful thing; but unless the public regulate 
their curiosity by propriety, my health will not 
be equal to the task of gratifying it: and pru* 
dence will reduce to stri£t limitations the number 
of visitors who can possibly be admitted* At thd 
same time, I recommend persons who are con* 
cemed in schools, or likely to establish similar 
institutions, after reading this work attentively^ 
to avail themselves of the opportunities pointed 
out; and, on giving me notice of their wish to 
see the school, I shall be glad to gratify them 
by every pra6lical elucidation of this work in mf ■> 
power. 

It may be asked. What are my future views ss to 
this institution ? I answer, to combine industry 
with learning, and cairy the system of education to 
as high a pitch of improvement as possible; and to 
leave it to posterity, in the hands of trustees, who 
will see it, and the property I shall conneft with it^ 
preserved for public purposes, on the liberal plaij 
described in page 25. I hope to see the day wh^Q 
less than SOO/. per annumj will educate a thousand 
children. ,. 

p Apreju4ke 
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A prejudice has arisen among some of my friends, 
that now the subscriptions are distinguished by 
great names, their miteSj as they are pleased to call 
ihem, are needless — however, my exertions are not 
to; and I feel fully disposed to pursue the plan to 
its utmost, convinced that it has not yet attained, in 
some respefls, to half the usefulness it is capable of. 
1 hope to see, before another twelvemonth, the 
boys habituated to industry, making their own shoes, 
and clothing of .every description; and that at an 
expence which will be a great accommodation to 
their parents. Whatever improvements ( and I have 
very considerable improvements in view) may arise 
in this department, they will be given to the public^ 
if found beneficial. In the mean time, I hope and 
request that any friends of the rising generation^ 
who feel disposed in any way to give their subscrip- 
tions or donations to the funds of the institution, 
will readily do it; in order that, under the super- 
intending care of Divine Providence, its usefulness 
may be increased by energetic efforts, and it be- 
come, in future, an honour to its friends, and a 
blessing to succeeding generations. 

P.S. As the 3500 copies, which compose the 
present edition of this work, are all subscribed for, 
many persons would probably be glad to have the 
work, but have omitted to subscribe for it; and as 
)QQt a copy can b« had of any bookseller in ths 
■ United 
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United Kingdom, it is proposed to leave the sub- 
scription open for a fourth edition; and J. L. will 
be much obliged to his friends in distant parts to 
promote it. It will be merely a transcript of the 
present work, J. L. having no more improvements 
in a fit state for public view at present. 

» 

Since the preceding pages relative to employ- 
ment for females have been printed oflf^ the legisla- 
ture has passed an aft, laying a duty on split-straw 
plait, imported from Flanders, &c. It is hoped, 
this will be revised another session, as the dutv is 
inadequate to efFeft the purpose for which it was 
intended. 

It was benevolently designed as a prohibition to 
the importation of an article, that ought to be, and 
can be manufaftured by our- own poor; but the 
duty being (probably from some mistake) laid too 
low, it is likely the importation will continue as 
considerable as before. 
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The following subscriptions to the plan for school^ 
masters have been received since the preceding 
pages were printed. 

L. 9. 

The Countess of Hardwicke , , . 10 10 

Samuel Boddington, Esq, .,,,,.^..,. 5 5 

Samuel Kogers, £^q 5 

Viscount Charleville . , 5 .0 
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TO THfi BVILDIN6S. 
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